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New Three-Year Contract 
Signed By Coach Meagher 


Coach Jack Meagher has signed a 
contract to continue as head coach 
at Auburn for three more years, it 
was announced by President Duncan 
on December 3. The new contract 
extends from September 1, 1937, to 
August 31, 1940. 

“I am sure that it will be gratify¬ 
ing to alumni and friends of the In¬ 
stitution everywhere to know that we 
have retained Coach Meagher as head 
coach of athletics and head professor 
of physical education,” Dr. Duncan 
stated. 

“Coach Meagher has not only dem¬ 
onstrated his ability as a skillful 
coach, but as a man and a leader of 
men,” he continued. “In my opinion 
this arrangement gives Auburn the 
best coaching staff of any in the 
country.” 

Former Notre Dame Player 

Coach Meagher was an outstanding 
end at Notre Dame during the years 
of 1915-17. He played one year of 
professional football after he gradu¬ 
ated. He served with the Marines 
during the War and until 1921. He 
was coach at St. Edwards University 
at Austin, Texas, for eight years and 
coach at Rice University for four 
years. His is a notable record from 
the beginning of his career as a 
coach. 

Since coming to Auburn in the 
Spring of 1934, he has endeared him¬ 
self in the hearts of the students and 
especially in the hearts of the foot¬ 
ball players. He has developed good 
teams by hard work and hard sche¬ 
dules. His three-year record shows 
17 wins, 12 defeats, and one tie. 
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Auburn Songs 

The three most popular Auburn 
songs— Alma Mater , Auburn Victory 
March , and Fight 'Em Tiger —have 
been published by Allen Collegiate 
Copyrights of New York City. 

The songs have been published in an 
octavo-sized folder, with the cover in 
Auburn colors, orange and blue. 

Copyrights of the songs were ob¬ 
tained by the Auburn Band and a 
contract was made with the publisher. 
The firm will handle both the publi¬ 
cation and the distribution to radio 
stations for mechanical reproduction. 

Publication of the songs was ar¬ 
ranged because of the numerous re¬ 
quests received each year from other 
colleges and radio stations. A band 
arrangement of the Auburn Victory 
March is also available. 


Auburn’s Three Best Songs 


Alma Mater 

Victory March 

Fight ’Em Tiger 

Now Available in One Attractive Folder 

Price, 50 Cents 
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An Analysis 



of Report for July /sf> 1934-June 30th, 1935 

Receipts for all Divisions of this Institution 



$1,399,518.00 

Items not for Resident Instruction: 




Extension Service. 


.573,535.00 


Organized Research. 


.169,805.00 


Smith-Hughes. 


14,577.00 


F. E. R. A. Student Aid . 


24,420.00 


R. 0. T. C. Uniforms . 


24,009.40 


Dining Hall & Dormitories. 


17,104.04 


Creamery, farms, and other auxiliary enterprises 28,801.09 


Summer School... 


30,792.48 


Extension Teaching . 


6,531.59 


Athletics . 


75,215.05 


Student Laundry . 


45,024.16 


Other Student Activities . 


31,879.94 


Total Non-Teaching Revenue . 



$1,041,694.75 

Balance Available for Teaching. 



$ 357,823.25 

EXPENDITURES FOR RESIDENT INSTRUCTION 




Salary 

Operating 

Expenses 

Total 

Administration . 

Resident Instruction: 207 professors, in- 

18,685.93 

3,975.59 

22,661.52 

structors, and assistants . 

291,058.00* 

23,796.02 

314,854.02 

Library . 

5,856.47 

2,209.70 

8,066.17 

Operation and Maint. Physical Plant: 




Salaries of Staff. 

Janitors’ Wages . 

Heat, Light, Water, and 

6,356.33 

18,275.26** 


Power . 


13,661.95** 


Supplies and Repairs. 


4,724.74** 


Insurance . 


9,303.15** 

52,321.43 

General Service Departments: 




Health, Public Relations 




Catalogues and Advertising, 
Commencement . 

8,481.00 

8,846.57 

17,327.57 

Total Teaching Expenditures .. 

$330,437.73 

$84,792.98 

$415,230.71 

^Average for each person for one year $1,406.00. 




**Janitors wages, coal and freight, gas, electricity, 

water, insurance, 

supplies, and repairs were fixed 

charges and could not be prorated, as were salaries 

of the faculty an 

d staff. 
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A True Statement of Auburn’s Finances 


S TRIKING out forcibly at current 
misrepresentations as to the 
funds available for teaching at 
Auburn, Pres. L. N. Duncan, in a 
vigorous letter to the members of the 
Legislature, laid bare the falsity of 
these reports which were so written 
as to indicate that Auburn had re¬ 
ceived about four times as much for 
teaching as was actually received. 
Dr. Duncan alluded specifically to 
an article appearing in the 
press on December 1, 1936. 

Extracts from the letter fol¬ 
low: 

TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE ALABAMA 
LEGISLATURE: 

The press of December 1, 

1936, carried an article on 
the finances of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. The 
heading read: 

‘‘$1,399,518 In Cash To 
Auburn Last Year” 

The Legislature carefully 
and seriously considered 
every phase of the Institu¬ 
tion and its needs in the spring of 
1935; and, with all of these funda¬ 
mental facts available, appropriated 
$352,679.05 for resident teaching at 
Auburn. 

It is a well-known fact (sustained 
by the records in the Comptroller's 
Office) that we are receiving now 
at the rate of only 30.15 per cent of 
this appropriation. 

All of Auburn's other activities, 
including agricultural research and 
agricultural extension work, (most of 
which is paid by the Federal govern¬ 
ment) have nothing whatever to do 
with paying the teaching faculty. 

It is very important for you to 
know that just last week the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Second¬ 
ary Schools in its regular annual con¬ 
vention in Richmond, Va., placed the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute on 
probation. This is entirely on ac¬ 
count of the financial starvation and 
nothing else. Unless adequate funds 
are provided Auburn cannot retain 
its high rank among educational in¬ 
stitutions, notwithstanding all state¬ 
ments to the contrary made to bias 


the legislature which is the only body 
that can save Auburn from financial 
chaos. 

At the end of each year we make 
a report on regular forms furnished 
by the Government. These reports 
call for minute details with reference 
to every source of funds and every 
activity of the Institution. 

The report filed on June 30, 1935, 
showed total receipts from all 


sources for 1934-35, as indicated in 
the newspaper article, $1,399,518. 
Only 21.7 per cent of this came from 
the State of Alabama. 

Of this total, $1,108,460 had noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with paying the 
teaching faculty. These non-teach¬ 
ing activities included agricultural 
extension, agricultural research, ath¬ 
letics, student laundry, uniforms, 
maintenance, N. Y. Aid, student an¬ 
nual, heat, light, water and other 
items relating to the maintenance of 
the physical plant. 

When carefully analyzed the re¬ 
port will show that for the past year 
ending June 30, 1935, the 207 pro¬ 
fessors, instructors and assistants re¬ 
ceived a total of $291,058, or an 
average of $1,406.00 per person. 

REPORT FOR 1935-36 

For the past year ending June 30, 
1936, the report filed with the Fed¬ 
eral Government showed a total in¬ 
come of $1,948,297. However, only 
17.8 per cent of this came from the 
State of Alabama. 


Of this total, $1,676,221.40 was 
used for non-teaching activities, just 
as in the previous year. The 218 pro¬ 
fessors, instructors, and assistants 
received a total of $272,075.60, or an 
average of $1,245.00 per person. 

It will be observed that while the 
total receipts for the year ending 
June 30, 1936, were considerably 

greater, the actual amount for pro¬ 
fessors and instructors was $161 per 
person less than for the 
previous year, ending June 
30, 1935. 

Under the present ar¬ 
rangement the amount re¬ 
ceived by teachers and in¬ 
structors is growing less 
and less each year, due to 
the fact that there is a con¬ 
stant and substantial in¬ 
crease in enrollment. There 
are now on the campus 57.5 
per cent more students than 
for the 1933-34 college year. 

In these discussions it is 
very important for every 
citizen to know that the 
service rendered the people 
of Alabama by this institution falls 
into three major divisions, as follows: 

1.—Resident Teaching 

This includes, of course, the teach¬ 
ing and training of young men and 
young women for their life work. 

At present there are 2,448 young 
men and young women on the cam¬ 
pus, four-fifths of whom are sons 
and daughters of Alabama citizens 
and taxpayers. 

2.-Agricultural Research 

Operation of a vast agricultural 
research program which pays for it¬ 
self several times each year. 

This includes not only the scienti¬ 
fic staff in the laboratories at Au¬ 
burn, but the operation of the ex¬ 
perimental farms at Auburn, Belle 
Mina, Crossville, Marion Junction, 
Headland and Fairhope; also the 
operation of eleven experimental 
fields on special soil types through¬ 
out the State. This research pro¬ 
gram is conducted in cooperation with 
the Federal government and the Fed¬ 
eral government furnishes most of 
the money, provided certain match- 
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Picturesque Havana 


By J. H. Wheeler ’39 


mg requirements are met by the 
State. 

Not a penny of this agricultural 
research fund, either State or Fed¬ 
eral, can be used for teaching at 
Auburn. 

3.-Agricultural Extension Service 

Operation of the Agricultural Ex¬ 
tension Service, including the county 
men and women agents located in 
the 67 counties of the State. 

This agency not only serves farm 
people with a general agricultural 
educational program, but it is also 
charged with the responsibility of ad¬ 
ministering the New Deal program 
through which President Roosevelt is 
endeavoring to bring the farmers 
back to a sound basis of operation. 
Most of the money for financing this 
program is furnished by the Federal 
government, provided the State 
meets certain requirements in match¬ 
ing funds. During the last few years, 
on account of the importance of this 
program, the Federal government has 
been gradually increasing its finan¬ 
cial support. This explains, in a large 
measure, why the total figures for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, 
were considerably higher than the 
figures for the year ended June 30, 
1935. 

It is very important to remember 
that not one cent of the Federal and 
State funds set up for agricultural 
extension work can be used for col¬ 
lege teaching. 

It is obvious to every intelligent 
and patriotic citizen of Alabama 
that the teachers are not being paid, 
that the faculty at Auburn has suf¬ 
fered shamefully, that our schools 
are closing short of normal terms, and 
that our great farm program is in 
jeopardy. 

And this condition is not new. Our 
schools have not had a normal term 
in five years; and now our entire 
educational program is on the verge 
of collapse. I appeal to you with all 
my heart to save it for the sake of 
all the people and all the resources of 
Alabama. 

It has been my opportunity to 
study and observe existing conditions 
at colleges and universities through¬ 
out the country and I am able to 
tell you without hesitation and with¬ 
out reservation that the sacrifices 
made here are without parallel in 
America. 


Basketball practice began the first 
week of December and the Tigers will 
be ready for their opening college 
tests of the season with Sewanee there 
on January 15 and 16. 


H AVANA, the Cuban metropolis 
where Auburn’s Tigers meet 
Villanova’s Wildcats next January 1, 
is one of the most picturesque and 
progressive cities of the western 
hemisphere. Possessing a population 
of over half a million people, it is 
the industrial and commercial center 
of Cuba and handles more shipping 
annually than any other New World 
port except New York City. 

Havana Province, in which the city 
is located, is the richest and most 
highly industrialized section of the 
island, furnishing one-half of the 
total exports of the country and uti¬ 
lizing two-thirds of its total imports. 
Famous for its cigar and cigarette 
factories, the province also has sugar 
mills, model dairy farms, raises to¬ 
bacco and various fruits, and has 
valuable mineral resources. 

The history of Havana has been 
long and colorful. Founded in the 
early 16th century by Diego Vel¬ 
asques, the city was for many years 
the most important Spanish strategic 
point in the New World. On various 
occasions it was attacked by English, 
French, and Dutch buccaneers and 
was several times pillaged and burn¬ 
ed. The historic spots of Havana, in¬ 
cluding forts, walls, palaces, prisons, 
statues, parks, market-places, and 
old-section homes of pure colonial 
types are inseparably linked with a 
glamorous past. The student can find 
enough of historic interest here to 
keep him occupied for weeks on end. 

Morro Castle 

One remembers longest the bright¬ 
ness of color in the Cuban capital. 
Entering the harbor, the visitor is 
first attracted by the gray bulk of 
Morro Castle rising high on its im¬ 
posing cliff; then the long sea-wall 
known as the Malecon appears; then 
the magnificent Presidential Palace 
comes into view, and finally the beau¬ 
tiful waterfront of Havana itself— 
a sight long to be remembered. 

Beautiful parks and suburbs, 
drives, and promenades dot the city. 
At night the people stream along the 
two famous boulevards—the Prado 
through the heart of the city, and 
the Malecon along the sea. The 
buildings are very fine, but Havana 
is almost without skyscrapers as a 
result of government restriction. The 
narrow streets of the old section have 
given way in the modern district to 


wide thoroughfares, which in the day¬ 
time are jammed with American mo¬ 
tor cars and taxis. 

During the war, when sugar climb¬ 
ed to the unprecedented height of 
twenty-five cents a pound, Havana 
was on the boom. How to spend 
surplus money constituted a real 
problem. The issue was not long in 
doubt, however, for most of the avail¬ 
able capital was soon spent in de¬ 
veloping the city. Investors and 
promoters, landscape architects and 
contractors, aided by immense sums 
of money, laid out the dimensions of 
the beautiful “city of chance.” 

Many Amusements 

Havana abounds in varied sources 
of amusement. From Thanksgiving 
until Easter every day, except Mon¬ 
day there is horse-racing at Oriental 
Park. The bathing is incomparable. 
Cuba lies in the heart of the Gulf 
Stream, chilly water is impossible, and 
the pavilion at Marianoa is one of the 
finest in the world. The huge gamb¬ 
ling resort known as the Casino Na- 
cional offers the attractions of din¬ 
ing, dancing, and roulette. Entrance 
is free, and no one is asked to gam¬ 
ble unless he wishes. There is also 
a national lottery, so popular that no 
one is too poor to buy tickets. It 
nets the government tremendous 
sums, and proceeds from it helped to 
build the national capital. 

The Cuban people take a great in¬ 
terest in outdoor sports of all kinds. 
Baseball is played throughout the fall 
and winter. The national game is 
jairalai, a kind of handball played 
with amazing swiftness by two, four, 
or eight participants. Other sports 
include football, cricket, track, box¬ 
ing, fencing, golf, polo, and deep-sea 
fishing. 

Cuban cigars are the finest in the 
world and are extremely cheap. 
Havana is probably the nearest thing 
on earth to a “cigar smoker’s 
Heaven”. 

Beautiful Women 

Cuba is famous for its beautiful 
women. They are the Andalusian 
type, with large, dark, expressive 
eyes, velvety skin, small feet, and 
dazzling teeth. Mantillas, combs, and 
other relics of bygone days have be¬ 
come rarities. The modern Cuban 
women wear their hair bobbed, drive 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Auburn Plays Villanova In Havana January 1st 


A FTER closing a highly success¬ 
ful football campaign—with 
seven victories, one tie, and 
two defeats in a rugged 10-game sche¬ 
dule—the Auburn Tigers are now 
drilling for the intersectional clash 
with Villanova to be played in Hav¬ 
ana, Cuba, on New Year’s Day. 

The team will leave Auburn on 
Saturday, December 26, arriving in 
Havana the following Monday. In 
returning, the Tigers will sail from 
Havana after the game on New Year’s 
day and arrive in Auburn on Sunday, 
January 3. 

Coach Meagher’s 1936 Tigers have 
played America’s most difficult grid 
schedule and will have traveled more 
than 12,000 miles. It is remarkable 
that they were not trimmed more than 
twice during the regular season for 
1936. For the second consecutive year 
the Tigers have placed third in the 
Southeastern Conference race. 

Auburn’s 1936 gridders defeated 
Birmingham-Southern, 45-0; Tennes¬ 
see, 6-0; Detroit, 6-0; Loyola, 44-0; 
Georgia, 20-13; Georgia Tech, 13-12, 
and Florida, 13-0; was tied by Tu- 
lane, 0-0, and lost to Santa Clara, 
0-12, and Louisiana State, 6-19. L. S. 
U. is undefeated, and Santa Clara was 
both untied and undefeated until the 
recent upset in their game with Texas 
Christian University. 

Mainstays for Auburn this year 
were Captain Gilbert, center; Alter¬ 
nate-Captain Gantt, McCroskey, Lof- 
lin and Gillam, guards; Rodgers and 
Roton, tackles; Eaves and Williams, 
ends; Scarborough, quarterback; 
Blake and Tipper, halfbacks, and 
Kilgore, fullback, all of whom will 
wear Auburn’s Orange and Blue in 
football competition for the final 
time in a post-season affair with 
Villanova in Havana. Antley, center; 
Sivell, guard; Russell and Holman, 
tackles; Burford, McKissick and 
Hamm, ends; Osmo Smith, quarter¬ 
back; Hitchcock, Fenton, Kelly and 
O’Gwynne, halfbacks, and Heath and 
Sitz, fullbacks, are expected to re¬ 
turn in 1937 to form the foundation 
of another strong club. 

Probably the two greatest teams 
in the country, Santa Clara, the only 
undefeated and untied major grid 
club in the United States, and Louis¬ 
iana State, were the only ones to trim 
Alabama Poly this year. The tie 
was with a Tulane eleven that upset 
the dope. 


By Elmer G. Salter 

The 10-day rest given the Plains- 
ment after the Florida game on No¬ 
vember 28, more than likely is exact¬ 
ly what they need to bounce back to 
good shape for their Havana scrap 
with Villanova, which has bowed only 
twice this season. They were not at 
their peak in the combat with Coach 
Josh Cody’s Saurians, but they will 
not be as weary against the Wild¬ 
cats. They will be seeking intersec¬ 
tional glory in a fight with a leading 
Eastern foe, and the stage is all set 
for them to come through with an¬ 
other finished performance. If not 
their best, their exhibition against 
Villanova likely will be one of their 
ace feats. 

Comparative scores, if they mean 
anything, rank Auburn and Villanova 
on even terms. Their only common 
opponent for 1936 was Detroit, and 
both trimmed the Titans by margins 
of one touchdown, the Wildcats win¬ 
ning, 13-6, and the Tigers, 6-0. Villa¬ 
nova ended its regular campaign for 
1936 with a startling win over Coach 
Chick Meehan’s Manhattan gridders. 
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Whether a comparison of scores 
is looked upon lightly or seriously, 
all will have to admit that Alabama 
Poly is in for another tough battle 
in Havana on New Year’s Day. The 
game now looms as a toss-up and 
Cuban fans probably will be treated 
with a football “natural” in their 
first opportunity to view two out¬ 
standing teams in action. 

Five Auburn players have received 
all-star recognition this year. They 
are Captain Gilbert, United Press 
second All-American and all save one 
of the all-Southern and all-S. E. C. 
picks; Alternate-Captain Gantt, Unit¬ 
ed Press all-Southern; Rodgers, 
Georgia Tech all-opponents’ eleven; 
Eaves, a majority of the all-confer¬ 
ence teams, and Kilgore, another 
member of most of the leading mythi¬ 
cal clubs chosen to date. 

Also the P. B. Williamson National 
Rating System placed Captain Gilbert 
on its first All-American team, which 
was compiled from a poll covering 253 
colleges and 55 newspaper stories. 
Eaves was named an end on the Wil¬ 
liamson reserve eleven and Rodgers, 
Gantt, and Kilgore were accorded All- 
American mention. 
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Leading Prospects for 1937 
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Tigers Make Fine Showing on West Coast 


A lumni will probably be inter¬ 
ested in an account of the 
transcontinental trip made by 
the football team to play Santa Clara 
University in San Francisco on Octo¬ 
ber 31. This trip was made on the 
W of A, L and N, and Southern 
Pacific railways via New Orleans and 
Los Angeles. A representative of the 
Southern Pacific, W. G. Peoples of 
Birmingham, accompanied the party 
and rendered invaluable assistance in 
providing stops for practice, arrang¬ 
ing for bus transportation at stop¬ 
overs, and attending to the other de¬ 
tails that arise on such a trip. A 
lounge car and special diner were 
provided for the party during a con¬ 
siderable portion of the trip and mod¬ 
ern, air-conditioned Pullmans 
throughout added to the comfort. 

The members of the squad taking 
the trip were Eaves, Rodgers, Bur- 
ford, Williams, Hamm, McKissick, 
Howell, Roton, Russell, Holman, 
Burns, Wolff, Gantt, McCroskey, 
Sivell, Loflin, Gillam, Gilbert, Ant- 
ley, Morgan, Stewart, Scarborough, 
Smith, Fowler, Hitchcock, Fenton, 
Tipper, Blake, Mims, O’Gwynne, 
Kelly, Edwards, Karam, Walker, Kil¬ 
gore, Heath, and Sitz. Those of the 
athletic staff were Coaches Meagher, 
Morgan, and Chambless, Trainer 
Hutsell, Student Manager Corr, as¬ 
sistant trainers and managers Gil¬ 
christ, Sprague, and Vann. Elmer 
Salter represented the Publicity De¬ 
partment. Other members of the 
party were Zipp Newman, sports edi¬ 
tor of The Birmingham News, J. H. 
Chappell, president of The Birming¬ 
ham News Publishing Company, and 
H. M. Martin, faculty representative. 
Herb Bonner, ’21, and Roy Camp of 
Atlanta accompanied the group from 
Montgomery. 

Squad Visits Jaurez, Mex. 

The party entrained at Auburn at 
11:42 a. m. Sunday, October 25. A 
brief stop in Houston, Tex., on Mon¬ 
day morning afforded a pleasant sur¬ 
prise when Coach Meagher was met 
by a large group of friends, including 
former students, officials of Rice In¬ 
stitute, and newspaper men. Con¬ 
tinuing, the train reached San An¬ 
tonio at 2:45 p. m. and was met by 
Dr. Hubert Jackson, ’25, former stu¬ 
dent football manager, and Jimmie 
Holt, ’22. After a long practice ses¬ 
sion the party boarded a special train 
which left San Antonio at 6:15 p. 
m., arriving at El Paso Tuesday morn- 


By H. M. Martin, ’14 

Assistant Dean and Professor 
of Chemistry 

ing. Cars met the train and took 
the entire group to Jaurez, Mexico, 
for a short sight-seeing trip. Au¬ 
burn men met at El Paso included 
H. D. Stevenson, ’25, T. H. Pearce, 
’28, and H. B. Sims, ’28. 

The Pullman cars were attached 
to the second section of the Golden 
State Limited at El Paso and ar¬ 
rived at Tucson, Ariz., at 6 p. m. 
Tuesday. Officials of the athletic 
department at the University of Ari¬ 
zona, and Prof. R. N. Davis, a brother 
of P. 0. Davis, met the train and ac¬ 
companied the group to the Uni¬ 
versity’s well-lighted field where a 
two-hour practice was held. John 
Dew, ’ll, was with us during our 
stay. 

On To Hollywood 

Leaving Tucson on a special, the 
train made connections with the 
Golden State Limited at Yuma and 
arrived in Los Angeles, Cal., Wed¬ 
nesday morning just 35 minutes be¬ 
hind the Argonaut, the train on 
which we left New Orleans Sunday 
night. George Foster and other 
friends met the train. The party 
spent the morning on a sight-seeing 
trip through Pasadena, Hollywood, a 
visit to Warner Brothers’ Studio, 
lunch at the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
and thence through Beverly Hills to 
Wrigley Field for a long practice. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the former 
a brother of Gail Patrick, and sports 
writers and friends of various mem¬ 
bers of the group were with us at 
the park. 

We left Los Angeles at 8:30 Wed¬ 
nesday evening and were met at 
San Jose by officials of Santa Clara, 
with the Santa Clara Band playing 
the Auburn Victory March. Coach 
Buck Shaw of Santa Clara, Mr. 
Greenway of the reception commit¬ 
tee of the San Francisco and San 
Jose Elks—sponsors of the game— 
the president of the Santa Clara 
student body, other officials of Santa 
Clara, and our own John Skeggs, 
’01, highway commissioner for the 
San Francisco District, boarded the 
train and accompanied the party to 
San Francisco. We arrived there at 
9 o’clock and were met by a large 
group of Auburn men and southern¬ 
ers interested in our team, Elks, 
Santa Clara men including Mr. Casey, 


the president of the Santa Clara 
Alumni Association, and Dr. R. A. 
Yoell, president of the San Fran¬ 
cisco chapter of the Santa Clara 
Alumni, newspaper men, and others. 
The party was first taken to the City 
Hall where a personal welcome was 
extended by Mayor Rossi, thence to 
our headquarters, the William Tay¬ 
lor Hotel. 

Meet Old Grads 

Auburn alumni in the district in¬ 
clude John Skeggs, ’01, Warren Mc- 
Bryde, ’97, Allen Jones, ’04, Budd 
Irvin, ’97, Holland Smith, ’01, Neal 
Johnson, ’20, Stewart McCombs, ’17, 
C. R. Barnes, ’17, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Young Johnson, ’25, W. B. Elliott, 
’24, Tom Price, ’23, W. L. Cochran, 
’27, J. T. Millsap, ’33, T. C. Locke, 
’09, and M. S. Caley, ’33. Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Myhand, ’01, of Merced, 
greeted the party upon its arrival, 
and Johnnie Lovelace, ’13, of Los 
Angeles, and J. A. Lovelace, ’27, of 
Indio, joined us Saturday morning. 
Incidentally, Johnnie Lovelace saw 
our game in Detroit, October 17; the 
Georgia game, October 24; and the 
Santa Clara game, October 31. 

All members of our party were 
invited to a luncheon given by the 
Shriners of San Francisco at the Pal¬ 
ace Hotel on Thursday honoring the 
coaches and squads of the two teams. 
Talks were made by Coaches Jack 
Meagher and Buck Shaw, guests were 
introduced, and a floor show was 
given by the Royal Hawaiians and 
Jack Coakley’s Orchestra. 

The team practiced on Balboa High 
School field on Thursday and at 
Kezar Stadium on Friday. It was 
distinctly honored on Friday when 
Colonel Skeggs took the party to 
Oakland by ferry and then back over 
the famous Bay Bridge after which it 
was given a luncheon by George Koch, 
manager of the beautiful Lake Mer¬ 
ritt Hotel. Mr. Koch gave the 
luncheon on account of his friend¬ 
ship for Jimmie Hitchock. The Au¬ 
burn party was the first to be taken 
over the bridge which was officially 
opened November 12. We had an 
opportunity of seeing the elaborate 
system of approaches to the bridge, 
the island that is being made for the 
Exposition of 1939, as well as the 
construction of the cantilever bridge 
from Yerba Buena Island to the Oak¬ 
land mole, and the suspension bridge 
from the island to San Francisco. The 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS 
AND QUANTITIES 



Airplane View 

San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 


LENGTH OF PROJECT 

San Francisco terminal to 

San Francisco anchorage 4,200 feet 

West-Bay crossing _ 20,450 feet 

Island section _ 2,950 feet 

East Bay crossing to Toll 

Plaza _ 19,400 feet 

Toll Plaza to Oakland ter¬ 
minal _ 6,500 feet 

Total _43,500 feet = 8 % miles 

QUANTITIES OF MATERIALS 


Structural steel _ 

152,000 

tons 

Cable wire _ 

18,500 

tons 

Reinforcing steel _ 

30,000 

tons 

Concrete _ 

1,000,000 

cu. yds. 

Cement _ 

1,300,000 

bbls. 

Timber _ 

30,000,000 

F.B.M. 

Paint _ 

200,000 

gals. 

WEST BAY CROSSING 


Height of towers above 



water _ _ 474 and 519 

feet 

Depth of piers below water. 

100 to 240 

feet 

Height of center anchor- 



age above water_ 

300 

feet 

Length of center spans_ 

2,310 

feet 

Length of side spans _ 

1,160 

feet 

Clearances (vertical) 



Center of center span... 

200 

feet 

At center anchorage___ 

216 

feet 

Number of cables_ 

2 


Diameter of cables _ 

28 % in. 

Number of wires in each 


cable _ _ 

17,464 


Diameter of each wire_ 

0.195 in. 

Total length of cable wire 

70,815 

miles 

Total length of 2 *4" sus- 



pender ropes _ _ 

43 

miles 

EAST BAY CROSSING 


Length of main span_ 

1,400 

feet 

Clearance above high 



water _ _ 

185 

feet 

Depth of piers _ 

50 to 242 

feet 

Proposed tolls: At start, same as 

ferries 


with gradual reduction over period of 20 
years, after which bridge will become free. 

ESTIMATED TRAFFIC 

Passengers 

Vehicular Interurban 
12,600,000 
15,180,000 
18,930,000 


Year Vehicles 

1937_ 6,000,000 

1943_ 7,590,000 

1950_ 9,465,000 

Estimated cost, complete.. 


42,600,000 

47,980,000 

54,530,000 

$77,200,000 
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The Bridge 

The piers established new engineer¬ 
ing records for depth below water and 
for speed and volume of the pouring 
of concrete. 

Of the 44 subaqueous piers, three 
were constructed by placing concrete 
under water within steel sheet piling 
coffer-dams. Thirty-four are con¬ 
crete piers each resting upon from 
300 to 625 8-foot fir piles. Three 
are cellular concrete piers formed 
within caissons floated by false bot¬ 
toms, and four are entirely original 
designs of cellular concrete piers 
formed within caissons with circular 
cells domed, air-tight and floated by 
aid of compressed air. 

These caissons were sunk through 
from 50 to 105 feet of water and 
landed on bedrock at depths ranging 
from 105 to 235 feet below low 
water. 

The largest of these caissons was 
that for the substructure of the con¬ 
crete center anchorage, which has an 
area of 92.197 feet and contains five 
rows of eleven 15-foot diameter cir¬ 
cular cells within the concrete pier 
formed by steel pipe welded in place 
on side in 20-foot sections and domed 
with steel hemispheroids during the 
floating period. These domes were 
burned off and rewelded on as sec¬ 
tions of the 15-foot pipe were added 
during the process of building up the 
outer walls of the caisson and the 
inner cylinders, as concrete placed 
around the cylinders weighted the 
caissons down toward final elevation. 


Tigers on West Coast 

(Continued from Page 6) 
bridge consists of two levels: the up¬ 
per level providing six lanes of pas¬ 
senger travel, the lower providing 
three lanes for trucks and two rail¬ 
road tracks. 

Santa Clara alumni, Auburn alum¬ 
ni, and Elks, planned elaborate oc¬ 
casions for the members of the party 
who could accept their courtesies. 
These plans included dining at some 
of the places that have made San 
Francisco world famous. 

Team Makes Good Showing 
The game in Kezar Stadium had 
the setting of one in our own sec¬ 
tion. Auburn had a cheering section 
composed of high school boys wear¬ 
ing orange and blue caps and pro¬ 
vided with the well-known Auburn 
yells. They had their own cheer 
leaders; however, Neal Johnson gave 
them the Auburn interpretations be¬ 
fore the game. The Southern Pacific 
Band was the Auburn Band for the 
day. The game itself was marked by 


the finest sportsmanship. Our team 
made a splendid showing, though los¬ 
ing to a heavier and more powerful 
team 12 to 0. We played Santa Clara 
on even terms during the second half 
and had to be respected as a dang¬ 
erous team throughout the game. 

The party boarded the train at 
6:45 Saturday night. Mr. and Mrs. 
Myhand sent 250 pounds of grapes 
and other fruit to the train for the 
return trip, and J. A. Lovelace had 
fresh dates from his date farm de¬ 
livered to the train at Indio. The 
team had a short practice at Alpine, 
Texas, Monday, where the other pas¬ 
sengers of the train got out to see 
what was going on. We arrived in 
New Orleans on Tuesday at 6 p. m. 
A night practice was held at Loyola 
Stadium. Many alumni met the par¬ 
ty there, including Moon Ducote, ’17, 
director of athletics at Loyola; C. H. 
Turk, president of the Auburn chap¬ 
ter at New Orleans; E. T. Feaster, 
Ed Olivares, and others. We en¬ 
trained at 10:20 p. m., and arrived 
in Auburn at 9:25 a. m. Wednesday, 
November 4. 

Study Not Neglected 

This was the longest trip an Au¬ 
burn team has ever made. It spent 
eight nights on Pullmans, had 21 meals 
on diners, and practiced every week¬ 
day. Regular hours were maintained 
for sleeping, each of the 29 meals for 
the entire trip was planned accord¬ 
ing to the instructions of Coach Hut- 
sell, and every man was kept physi¬ 
cally fit. Every one saw new sights 
and enjoyed new experiences. The 
trip itself was educational; however, 
college work was not forgotten. Stu¬ 
dents availed themselves of the op¬ 
portunity for study and sealed quiz¬ 
zes from various instructors were in 
the hands of the faculty representa¬ 
tive to give on the train. At one 
time, 24 students were standing quiz¬ 
zes on the special diner which was 
cleared for this purpose. 

Praise for the squad was high from 
many sources. Alumni will be inter¬ 
ested in the remarks of a man who 
was on the train from Los Angeles 
to New Orleans. “I travel most of 
the time and, naturally, I am on the 
train with many football teams. I 
am particularly impressed by the fine 
conduct, the wholesomeness of the 
friendships, and the apparent lack 
of individual groups or clans among 
the members of your squad.” We al¬ 
so quote from one of the many let¬ 
ters received by Coach Meagher from 
the Pacific Coast. This was from 
Major T. Talmadge Taylor, who is 
on duty with the United States 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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< &Be Wizard Heisman 

One of the Creative Geniuses of Football and a Man 
Whose Ideas Were Borrowed by Many 


Coached Football at Auburn, 1895-99 


By Ole Timer 

[This article by Mr. Ed Camp ap¬ 
peared in The Atlanta Journal on 
October 7 following Mr. Heisman’s 
death on the previous Saturday. It is 
reprinted through courtesy of Mr. 
Camp.—The Editor .] 

I N MY filing cabinet is a letter re¬ 
ceived seven years ago today. It 
was dated “Bronxville, N. Y., Oct. 
5, 1929.” It was signed “Heis,” in 
copper-plate scrip an engraver would 
have envied. The salutatory and first 
two paragraphs read: 

“Dear old Ed: How fine of you to 
write that wonderful tribute to an old 
and forgotten man. It was like you, 
and it proves once more the truth of 
the saying that no friends are like 
old friends. 

“My coaching days and battles are 
over, but not my love for the grand 
old game. And, of course, I can 
never forget the old days, the old 
games, the old times and the old 
friends.” There were two pages 
more, but they would have little rel¬ 
evance at the moment. 

Heis was John W. Heisman. He 
died on Saturday, October 3. 

Space is at a higher premium in 
The Journal today than in those days 
of 1929, when I was a volunteer and 
voluminous contributor to the sports 
pages. The piece to which Heis al¬ 
luded was two columns in length. 
Perhaps room can be found for quo¬ 
tation of about half of it. There is 
a good deal of football history in it, 
some pretty sound reasoning about 
the dynamics and physics of football, 
and what was an indignant effort to 
do justice to a much-maligned man. 

Here, in part, is what was then 
written: 

John Heisman, I believe, had more 
to do with the shift to modern foot¬ 
ball than any man in the game. Up 
east they will laugh at such an as¬ 
sertion, for they think of Heisman 
only as a star in the bushes who 
failed in the big league. What they 
don’t know is that he was one of the 
great geniuses of football, and in 
that small company of creators along 
with Warner, Stagg, Woodruff, Rock- 
ne, and Dr. Williams. Also, they 


don’t know that coaches everywhere 
quickly learned to watch Heisman and 
his methods and to copy them freely 
and often without credit. 

* * * 

Heisman left Auburn after the sea¬ 
son of ’99 and went to Clemson at 
the persuasion of Dr. Riggs, its presi¬ 
dent, who had played under the wiz¬ 
ard at Auburn. Clemson had been a 
chopping block for Georgia and Au¬ 
burn and the other big fellows, but 
Heis put them on the map his first 
year. He found no big men present, 
but instead of wailing over his mis¬ 
fortune he originated or adapted tac¬ 
tics to fit his material. 

He reasoned very logically that 
since he had no bulk to present a- 
gainst strong opponents, his defense 
would have to be a high-scoring of¬ 
fense. So he used lateral passes, 
backward passes, reverse plays with 
double or triple pass, and the onside 
kick which has been written out of 
the book but which was the most 
beautiful play ever devised. With his 
materials he could not hope to stop 
mass plays successfully, so he played 
to outscore the big boys. And he 
succeeded most beautifully, because 
at that time there was no coach in 
the south who had his brains. Later 
when McGugin and Donahue came in¬ 
to the picture, Heis did not find the 
going so easy for they had brains, 
too, and often better material. 

To get an idea of Heisman’s mast¬ 
erly adaptability, look at two of his 
great reliances for ground-gaining 
his first two years at Clemson. He 
had a paperweight line; three little 
fellows named Sadler, Sitton and 
Maxwell, who were very fast; a rangy 
halfback, Buster Hunter, and a tall 
and scholarly fullback named Douthit, 
now a big figure in the business 
world. 

His line was so weak he could not 
hope to gain on mass plays, nor could 
those runners get anywhere on speed 
alone. So Heis got his mass into end 
runs in this fashion: the principal 
ball carrier was an end, Hope Sadler 
or Veder Sitton, and his interference 
consisted of four backs—not three— 
and also a guard. Thus he threw five 
men into a sweep ahead of the man 
with the ball. That is old stuff now. 



John Heisman 


But it was copied everywhere and 
you may take my word for it that 
Heis originated it. 

* * * 

T HAT WAS THAT, but it was not 
enough. No team can depend 
solely on an outflanking attack. 
There must be some driving through 
the middle, if only to give the end 
runs a chance. But the question was, 
how to get a line attack of any ef¬ 
fect in such circumstances. There 
were no strong men to charge forward 
and open up holes; there was no bulk 
to help push and pull. 

So Heisman devised the delayed 
buck—the most devastating play 
against slow-witted opponents that 
ever ran up touchdowns. The back- 
field interference started as though 
on a sweep, the fullback took the 
ball and, masked very cleverly, wait¬ 
ed momentarily until a hole present¬ 
ed itself; then he charged through, 
all alone. And how Douthit and later 
Jocko Hanvey did make yards with 
it! The play is old now, and is the 
basis of practically every fullback 
plunge you have seen for twenty 
years. The great Notre Dame forma¬ 
tion with Layden in the slot, which 
we saw down here with McCrary 
making touchdowns, is only a de¬ 
velopment and modification of it. 

Thus did Heisman make speed and 
numbers take the place of power. 
Momentum is mass times velocity; 
he got his mass by using six little 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Math Is Not Dry, After All 

Euclid’s Geometry Among World’s Best Sellers 

By Dolly Dalrymple 


I F YOU were told offhand that the 
“best seller” in the book world 
today, and at all times, next to 
the Bible, is Euclid’s Geometry, you’d 
probably laugh it off, thinking it a 
big joke. Yet it is true, and by the 
side of such popular books as “Gone 
With the Wind,” “It Can’t Happen 
Here,” “The Last Puritan” and 
“Wake Up and Live,” Euclid’s Ge¬ 
ometry holds its own first, last and 
all the time. 

When Prof. W. E. Green, of the 
department of mathematics, Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern College, told me 
this a few days ago I was more than 
astonished; I was surprised almost 
out of my boots, for I couldn’t see 
how any book on as dull subject as 
I have always thought mathematics to 
be, could be a “best seller.” 

But before our interview was over, 
Prof. Glenn had convinced me that 
not only is Euclid’s Geometry the 
“best seller of all times next to the 
Bible,” but the book has appeared in 
more than 1,000 editions since 1482, 
and the work in manuscript form 
was read more than 1,800 years be¬ 
fore that time. 

Prof. Glenn is regarded as an au¬ 
thority on mathematics, and since 
1927 has given his time and talents 
to his work as a member of the fac¬ 
ulty of Birmingham-Southern Col¬ 
lege. 

Regarded as one of the most popu¬ 
lar and efficient of Birmingham- 
Southern’s professors, this interest¬ 
ing gentleman, graduate of Emory 
University, student at Columbia, and 
Duke, editor during 1929 of the Open 
Book Magazine of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
national Educational Fraternity, spent 
his sabbatical year (1935-36) at two 
of the outstanding institutions of 
learning in the country, studying the 
subject which has been his life work. 

It was about his sabbatical year 
that Prof. Glenn talked, and the pro¬ 
fit that he derived from his studies, 
which led to the astonishing state¬ 
ment regarding Euclid’s Geometry. 

“Tell me something about your 
studies during your sabbatical year 
at the University of Indiana and the 
University of Wisconsin,” I suggest¬ 
ed to Prof. Glenn, who responded by 
saying: 

“In the Spring of 1935 I attended 
the annual meeting of the Mathe- 


This interesting article featur¬ 
ing Prof. W. E. Glenn, who grad¬ 
uated at Auburn in electrical en¬ 
gineering in 1925, is reprinted 
through the courtesy of The Bir¬ 
mingham News-Age-Herald. 


matical Association of America at 
Agnes Scott College, Atlanta. The 
guest speaker at this meeting was 
Prof. K. P. Williams, of Indiana Uni¬ 
versity. His paper was on “The Peri¬ 
helion of the Planet Venus’ and was 
very interesting. Since I was plan¬ 
ning to take my sabbatical leave the 
next year I immediately became in¬ 
terested in Indiana University. 

“The university is at Bloomington 
in the heart of the famous Indiana 
limestone district which furnishes 
building stone to many parts of the 
United States. 

“I found the mathematics faculty 
unusually strong. Dr. Davisson, head 
of the mathematics department, is a 
graduate of Indiana University and 
for several years studied abroad. 

“Dean Rothrock, of the liberal arts 
college and member of the mathe¬ 
matics department, is an outstand¬ 
ing scholar, having studied under the 
famous German mathematician, Felix 
Klein. Prof. Williams is an outstand¬ 
ing student and author. His best 
known books are “The Computation 
of the Orbits of Asteroids and 
Comets,’ ‘Mathematical Theory of In¬ 
vestment’ and ‘College Algebra.’ 

“Another outstanding member of 
the department is Prof. H. T. Davis. 
Dr. Davis is mathematician for the 
Cowles Commission for Economic Re¬ 
search, a widely known student of 
the relativity theory and a prolific 
writer. His outstanding work is his 
“Tables of the Higher Mathematical 
Functions.” Two volumes have been 
published and several other volumes 
are under construction. It was my 
privilege to help some in the pre¬ 
paration of some of the material for 
the third volume. 

* * * 

“I also helped him in the final pre¬ 
paration of his ‘General Mathematics’ 
which was published about Jan. 1. 
Prof. Wolf is an authority in geome¬ 
try and one of the most inspiring 
teachers I have ever known. Dr. S. 
G. Hacker is a graduate of Princeton 



Prof. W. E. Glenn 
Prof. Glenn , of the department of 
mathematics , Birmingham - Southern 
College , spent his sabbatical year 
1935-36 at two of the nation’s out¬ 
standing institutions , studying the 
subject which is his life work. 


and is outstanding in the fields of 
modern physics and astronomy. 

“The mathematics library contain¬ 
ed a remarkable collection of mathe¬ 
matical works. In addition to a 
large collection of mathematics books 
and periodicals, the collected works 
of most of the famous mathematic¬ 
ians are to be found there. 

“Of these collected works, those 
of Leonard Euler, a Swiss mathe¬ 
matician of the eighteenth century, 
are perhaps outstanding. Euler was 
one of the most prolific writers in the 
field of mathematics of all times. When 
a young man he lost the sight of one 
eye and despite warnings from phy¬ 
sicians, he continued his work until 
he became totally blind. During the 
latter years of his life he kept up his 
work by dictating to a secretary. 

“Other outstanding collections are 
those of Cauchy, who put the cal¬ 
culus on a firm logical foundation. 
The works of Reimann are includ¬ 
ed in only two or three volumes but 
are remarkable. His geometry made 
the relatively theory possible. The 
works of two outstanding American 
mathematicians are found here— 
those of J. Williard Gibbs on vector 
analysis and of Sylvester, who in¬ 
stituted the first graduate work in 
the United States at Johns Hopkins 
University. I also found a number of 
excellent books by an Alabamian, Dr. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Student Enrollment Increasing 

By P. O. Davis, ’16 

Executive Secretary, A. P. I. 


A T A wholesome and satisfactory 
rate the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute is growing in student at¬ 
tendance. In addition, a selective 
program has been inaugurated for 
the admission of students, and this is 
proving beneficial immediately. 

Total enrollment for the current 
session stands at 2,406. The total 
on the same date last year was 2,150. 
The increase, therefore, is 12 per 
cent, and the enrollment last year is 
exceeded the previous year by 22 per 
cent. 

If 300 students whose applications 
were declined had been admitted the 
increase this year would have exceed¬ 
ed 25 per cent. If, however, an in¬ 
crease of around 10 per cent can be 
maintained it is all for which fa¬ 
cilities are available; and this will 
be a very satisfactory growth. 

Statistics compiled by Chas. W. 
Edwards and his associates show that 
we now have 772 freshmen against 
774 on the same date one year ago. 

We now have 779 sophomores 
against 557, an increase of 222; 497 
juniors against 356; and 388 seniors 
against 386. 

The above figures reveal that our 
freshmen and senior classes of this 
year are the same as last, our in¬ 
crease being made in our sophomore 


and junior classes. Obviously, there¬ 
fore, junior and senior classes of next 
year should be bigger than this year 
because of our current enrollment. 

Last year we had an increase in 
each school and we now have an in¬ 
crease in each school over last year. 
The figures for schools for 1935-36 
and 1936-37 are as follows: agricul¬ 
ture, 213 and 264; architecture, 111 
and 114; chemistry and pharmacy, 
223 and 250; education, 358 and 373; 
engineering, 541 and 589; economics, 
78 and 104; science and literature, 
453 and 526; veterinary medicine, 
176 and 188. These figures are of 
September 30 each year. 

Business administration in the 
School of Science and Literature, had 
a very big increase, the figures for 
this year being 358 and 269 on the 
same date in 1935-36. This topped 
other gains. 

Reports from professors and in¬ 
structors revealed that the majority 
of our students are actually seeking 
an education while, as usual, there 
are students here who are indifferent 
and don’t know what it’s all about. 

And again we remind each one that 
college education must be thorough 
to be really valuable and to prepare 
a student for a successful career. 


Clifford West Stewart ’98^ 

t ; 

Clifford West Stewart, 57, presi¬ 
dent of The National Bank of Ope¬ 
lika, died in a Montgomery hospital 
on November 11, following an opera¬ 
tion performed earlier in the day. 

Funeral services were held at Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Opelika on Nov. 
13, with interment in Rosemere ceme¬ 
tery. Dr. S. B. Hay, of Auburn, and 
Dr. Bell, of Union Springs, con¬ 
ducted the service. Following were 
pallbearers: A. Steve Hollingsworth, 
L. M. Trawick, R. L. Samford, J. A. 
Jones, C. M. Jernigan, F. A. Vernon, 
F. John Whatley, Frank Mosely, of 
Union Springs, and Laurence Ander¬ 
son, of Montgomery. 

Honorary pallbearers were T. D. 
Samford, Orrin Brown, Howell Cher¬ 
ry, George Robinson, I. T. Stanley, 
W. H. Wilson, John Thomas Frazer, 
J. K. Haynie, J. J. Banks, R. A. Bots- 
ford, E. E. Lowe, Zebulon Judd, J. 


W. Scott, R. Clyde Williams, H. C. 
Jernigan. 

C. W. Stewart had been with The 
National Bank of Opelika since he 
moved to Opelika from Union Springs 
in 1920, first as cashier then as presi¬ 
dent. He was one of the bank’s first 
officials following it’s organization 
and taking over of the old Bank of 
Opelika. 

Prior to his removal to Opelika, 
Mr. Stewart had been cashier and 
vice-president of The American Na¬ 
tional Bank, of Union Springs. In 
that city he had also been engaged 
in the supply business. Following his 
graduation from Auburn in 1898, Mr. 
Stewart returned to his native home, 
Montgomery, and entered the bank¬ 
ing business. He resided a short time 
in Mississippi. 

On January 15, 1913, Mr. Stewart 
was married to Miss Katherine Dean, 
of Opelika. Mrs. Stewart died four 
years ago. And Katherine Stewart, 
a daughter, passed away in 1934. 

Surviving are: one son, Clifford 


Goes To Washington 



Bill Young 


When Luther Patrick assumes his 
duties as congressman for the 9th 
district (Jefferson County) of Ala¬ 
bama his secretary will be W. A. 
(Bill) Young, 1925 Auburn graduate. 

Bill is a native of Lamar County. 
He came to Auburn and graduated in 
agriculture. Immediately after gradu¬ 
ation he entered extension publicity 
work, including radio with WAPI 
which was then located in Auburn. 
When WAPI was moved to Birming¬ 
ham in 1928 he went as assistant 
manager there but soon became man¬ 
ager of Station WBRC, the position 
he now holds but has resigned to go 
to Washington. 

As a student Mr. Young was very 
active in student affairs. He was a 
member of Alpha Gamma Rho social 
fraternity; also Phi Kappa Phi, Gam¬ 
ma Sigma Delta, Alpha Phi Epsilon, 
Phi Delta Gamma, Spades, Square 
and Compass, Scabbard and Blade, 
Inter-fraternity Council, as well as 
business manager of the Plainsman, 
member of the Student council, as¬ 
sistant editor of the Alabama Farm¬ 
er, and active in other student af¬ 
fairs. 


Jr.; one brother, W. L. Stewart, of 
Montgomery; one sister, Mrs. Mary 
S. Lide, Montgomery. Clifford Jr. is 
a student at Baylor Military School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

In college C. W. Stewart was a 
member of Sigma Nu Fraternity. He 
took a prominent part in the social 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Ca reers of Pioneer Auburn Student Journalists 


D R. JOHN J. WILMORE, engi¬ 
neering school dean, recently 
uncovered some information 
which should be encouraging to young 
journalists, especially college journal¬ 
ists. It shows that pioneers in stu¬ 
dent publications at Auburn have suc¬ 
ceeded in a big way, after their col¬ 
lege days. 

The information was carried in an 
early issue of “College Topics”, the 
first student publication at Auburn. 
Dr. Wilmore found the issue in his files. 

The staff of Vol. 1, which was 
published during the year 1891, con¬ 
sisted of W. A. Marshall, C. C. John¬ 
son, C. B. Glenn, Walter M. Riggs, 
J. T. Heflin, L. P. Heyman, and C. 
L. Hare. Mr. Marshall and Mr. John¬ 
son were editors-in-chief. Mr. Mar¬ 
shall became before his death a high 
official in cotton textile affairs, be¬ 
ing located at Rome, Georgia. Mr. 
Johnson is now Lieut.-Col. Charles C. 
Johnson, vice-president and head of 
both English and history at Marion 
Institute, Marion, Alabama. 

The associate editors were Mr. 
Glenn, Mr. Riggs, Mr. Heflin, and 
Mr. Heyman. Mr. Glenn has been for 
many years superintendent of the 
city schools of Birmingham where he 
has attained a national reputation as 
an educator. Mr. Riggs climbed rapid¬ 
ly in educational affairs and, when 
he died several years ago, he was 
president of Clemson College, at 
Clemson, S. C. Mr. Heflin later be¬ 
came a member of the House and 
then United States Senator for ten 
years. He recently played an im¬ 
portant part in the re-election of 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Heyman, 
before his death, was a successful 
merchant at West Point, Ga. 

The business manager of the pub¬ 
lication was C. L. Hare, now dean of 
Auburn's school of chemistry and 
pharmacy, and also State Chemist. He 
succeeded the late Dr. B. B. Ross. 

College Topics was replaced long 
ago by another student publication 
but in history it continues to live by 
the lives of those who edited and 
published Vol. 1, 45 years ago. They 
were good students, no doubt, but 
somehow we believe that their work 
as student journalists contributed to 
their later success. 

I n the first issue of College Topics 
in 1891 is an editorial by Mr. J. 
C. King on “The Necessity of Po¬ 
litical Education”. His youthful con¬ 
cepts are interesting in the light of 


history since the editorial was pub¬ 
lished. We think his editorial is 
worthy of reproduction here as a 
document of historical interest. He 
wrote: 

“While booming cities spring up as 
if by magic, and the ponderous loco¬ 
motive is pushing its way into un¬ 
developed fields and forests, carry¬ 
ing with it a new light to civiliza¬ 
tion, driving onward the wheels of 
commerce, and the hum of progress 
of various industries increases at a 
rapid rate, and the inventive genius 
startling the world with his discov¬ 
eries, there is a tendency to go back¬ 
ward in this day of the Statesmen. 
Our noble ancestors and Statesmen 
in the days of Franklin and Jefferson 
had only one motive in view, that 
was to protect political and civil lib¬ 
erty. Time in her progress rolled on¬ 
ward and brought up new issues. 
These soon divided into sections. This 
was indeed unfortunate for the 
South; the effects brought on by 
this sectional division and smoulder¬ 
ing embers of jealousy soon burst 
forth in a terrible war, more terri¬ 
ble, for both sections were of the 
same blood and had the same charac¬ 
teristics instilled within. 

“Upon the ashes of this war came 
the dark days of reconstruction. The 
Northern people sprang into power, 
and with burning hatred, inflicted 
terrible vengeance, turning loose 
upon us three million slaves, to wan¬ 
der and roam free and unmolested; 
besides placing them in power over 
a noble and chivalrous people, they 
extended to them the right of suf¬ 
frage; a blot that darkened civiliza¬ 
tion and left us with a problem to 
♦solve; ‘a condition, and not a theory’, 
which the hand of destiny only can 
decide. Our Southern Congressmen 
responded to these terrible deeds of 
political vengeance with all the cour¬ 
age and endurance of a noble and 
generous people. 

I ’HEN came the days of politi- 
JL cal chicanery. In the halls 
of Congress, and in the Electoral Col¬ 
lege our representation has been the 
weaker of the two sections. Besides 
to endure these dark deeds, burden¬ 
some war tariffs and pension funds 
were thrust upon us, which has been 
deleterious to the progress of South¬ 
ern independence. Now sprang up 
two powerful political parties on the 
soil of reconstruction, and have clash¬ 
ed arms for twenty-five years. In 


the heat of the fight for supremacy 
in power, new evils sprang up which 
have injured the welfare of the whole 
people. While the bloody shirt has 
been hung high on the Republican pole 
amid burning epithets, our States¬ 
men have replied with equal grace. 
Stupendous corporations and money 
kings have locked together their in¬ 
terests, and buy privileges through 
legislation at their pleasure. Relief 
seems to be on the wane. 

“It is to be seen, says Bulwer, 
‘that in this inflammable concen¬ 
tration of power which must be preg¬ 
nant with great evils, one of the 
causes why the resolutions of power¬ 
ful and polished people are so in¬ 
complete and unsatisfactory/ This 
is why system after system, and gov¬ 
ernment after government, is the in¬ 
evitable result. 

“This centralization of power of 
money may build beautiful cities and 
open up gigantic enterprises; but 
such centralization is fraught with 
deadly poison to true liberty and 
permanent order. 

“History repeats the evils of such 
power. Nations have towered into 
magnificence and grown to their lof¬ 
ty grandeur, only when every citizen 
had a living vital interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings of his government. And 
when such right has been snatched 
from him by the usurpation of power, 
such nations have tottered and fallen 
backward into chaos and ruin; and 
the brier and thistle now grow where 
once thrived a mighty and prosperous 
people. 

^TN THIS age, the tendency of 

A. spirit is toward democratic gov¬ 
ernment, which means free and un¬ 
restricted rights. Czars and emperors 
are trembling on their throne of des¬ 
potism, and the cry of the masses 
must be heard. Today is the day of 
the young man, and to those whom 
fortune may chance to lead to the 
legislative hails, remember history re¬ 
peats itself. Learn the principles of 
everlasting good government; free 
and unmolested rights to every man, 
and the prevention by legislation of 
concentrated power. Then truly, the 
whole country will prosper. The 
zephyrs of independence will fan the 
blooming cotton fields of the South¬ 
land the great West with its harvest 
of golden grain, bringing just re¬ 
wards to the husbandman, and Amer¬ 
ica will still tower higher and grander 
in her onward march of civilization.” 
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Student Enrollment Increase Reflected 
By Greater Wear on Steps of Old Main 


By C. W. Bell ’37 

T HE SANDSTONE steps by which 
one enters historic Samford* 
Hall (old Main Building) may be 
compared with a barometer by which 
future enrollment at Auburn may be 
predicted with a fair degree of ac¬ 
curacy. As the stately old clock in 
the tower directly above the historic 
steps silently ticks away the fleeting 
moments, the steps below record the 
passing of time in a much more perm¬ 
anent manner by the continuous 
grinding away of the minute granules 
of their surface. 

Suppose we examine a few statis¬ 
tics on the relationship of the steps 
to future enrollment. The steps were 
first erected in 1888; in 1920, or af¬ 
ter a period of 32 years had elapsed, 
the steps were very bady worn and 
had to be replaced. But instead of 
replacing the steps, they were simply 
turned over. During this 32-year 
period there were 18,260 students re¬ 
gistered at Auburn. As every Au¬ 
burn student knows, the steps have 
been badly worn for several years 
and this fall they had to be repaired 
or replaced again, because of the po¬ 
tential sprained ankles and injury to 
other parts of the anatomy which 
they afforded. From 1920 to 1936, 
a period of 16 years, there were 
43,030 students registered at Auburn. 
In other words, during the last 16 
years the enrollment has been slight¬ 
ly more than doubled while the steps 
have worn out in half the length of 
time. If enrollment continues to in¬ 
crease at the same rate during the 
next eight years, the steps will again 
have to be replaced and in 1944 the 
enrollment at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute for this period will be a 
total of 101,550 or an average yearly 
enrollment, including Summer School, 
of over twelve thousand. 

What caused the increased wear on 
the steps? It may be due to larger 
feet or to foot-wear of a different 
composition which caused greater 
friction or to metal plates and taps 
on shoes, all of which have recently 
become very popular. Another point 
to be considered is the fact that dur¬ 
ing their first thirty-two years of 
existence, the steps weathered various 
atmospheric conditions for a period 
of time double the period that elapsed 
until they were repaired again. How¬ 
ever, every student attending Auburn 


in the early days had all classes in 
Samford Hall and was compelled to 
ascend the steps several times daily, 
while in recent years many of the 
students never have occasion to visit 
Samford Hall. 

Increased wear is also due to the 
increasing number of coeds registered 
here as compared to former years. 
How does this produce greater wear? 
Simply because wherever there is a 
female you will also find a male. 
Since the classes of most coeds are 
held in Samford Hall, the charming 
male escorts may constantly be seen 
accompanying his “lady-love” to 
classes. 

It is also of interest to know that 
Miss Allie Glenn, Auburn treasurer 
for 40 years, was the first to ascend 


In the early days of Auburn there 
were a number of odd but interesting 
customs which are outlined by Prof. 
A. C. Dunstan. 

One of the most interesting stories 
told is about the market which was 
located at about the same place as 
Moored Market is today. It was only 
occasionally that the market had 
fresh meat for sale. On the days 
that patrons could buy meat the bell 
on the top of the store was rung. 

Once there were a number of life- 
size classic statues made of plaster 
cast ordered for the library. Some 
of the women of the town decided 
there was not enough drapery on 
the statues, so they started a cru¬ 
sade which ended by their dressing 
the statues in yellow pleated silk 
kilts. 

Drums beat from 5:30 to 6:00 in 
the morning for students to arise. If 
the student lived within one mile of 
the school, he must go to roll call. 
Then he returned and waited for 
drums to beat again. At this signal 
he went to school, and duties com¬ 
menced at 7:45. 

There was another roll call at 1 
o’clock, after which classes were ex¬ 
cused for lunch. At 2 o’clock classes 
were resumed. From then until 4 


the steps when they were repaired in 
1920 and again in 1936, and quoting 
Miss Glenn, “I will be the first to 
ascend them when they are again re¬ 
paired in years to come.” 


PROGRAM 

Cuban National Sports Festival 

Dec. 26—Afternoon—Football game be¬ 
tween Cuban Athletic Club and University 
of Miami Freshmen. Invitation track com¬ 
petition between halves. 

Dec. 26—Evening—First round Interna¬ 
tional Basketball Round-Robin Tournament. 

Dec. 27—Afternoon—Cuban professional 
baseball championship game. Evening—Mix¬ 
ed boxing match—Boxer vs. wrestler. Also 
first round International Amateur Boxing 
Tournament, jai-jali, and other attractions. 

Dec. 28—Evening—Second round Interna¬ 
tional Basketball Tournament. Competitors 
include Columbia University, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Louisiana State. 

Dec. 29—Evening—Boxing match. Finals 
of Amateur Boxing Tournament. 

Dec. 30—Evening—Finals of International 
Basketball Tournament at Vedado tennis 
club. 

Dec. 31—New Year’s eve celebrations. 

Jan. 1—Morning—Festival of Palms pa¬ 
rade. Afternoon—Football game between 
Auburn and Villanova. 


o’clock students were not allowed to 
be seen on the streets. 

A bell rang at 6 o’clock which was 
a signal that all students were to go 
home. Drums beat at 9:30, and no 
students could go to bed until then. 
At 10 o’clock drums sounded again, 
and that meant all students were to 
be in bed. 

On Friday nights members of fra¬ 
ternities were permitted to go to fra¬ 
ternity meetings. In order to visit an¬ 
other student, one had to write a spe¬ 
cial request to officials for approval 
before he could be seen on the streets. 

A group of Negro boys formed a 
military company and drilled on the 
vacant lot on which Toomer’s Drug 
Company is now located. The com¬ 
pany was known as the Auburn Black 
Guards. 

On Sunday mornings the roll was 
called at 10:45. Students gathered in 
front of the main building, Samford 
Hall, and formed companies. They 
then marched to the different 
churches with officials whose duty it 
was to see that the students behaved. 
Sunday night church attendance was 
not compulsory. On that night the 
students could take a girl to church. 
This was the only night in the week 
that students had permission to go out. 


Interesting Facts Are Recalled 

By Prof. Dunstan In Interview 

By Charlotte Bocha 
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What Became of the Classmates? 


1899 

I. F. McDonnell, chief of the Bur¬ 
eau of Utilities of the Alabama Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission, officially re¬ 
presented the State of Alabama at 
The World Power Conference held in 
Washington Sept. 7-12, 1936. 

1902 

Dr. Henry B. Park, who captained 
the 1901 football team at Auburn, is 
now a practicing dentist in Atlanta, 
Ga. Address: 715 Grant Bldg., 44 
Broad St. N. W. 

1903 

B. G. Hazard, is a prominent busi¬ 
ness man of Columbus, Miss., and is 
on the State Board of Institutions of 
Higher Learning. 

1904 

E. Owen Perry became district 
manager of the Philip Carey Com¬ 
pany, roofing manufacturers, in 1918. 
Mr. Perry has been with the company 
in that capacity since, and resides in 
Atlanta. His son, E. Owen, Jr., 
graduated at Phillips Exeter Acade¬ 
my in June, 1936 and is now a fresh¬ 
man at the University of North Caro¬ 
lina. 

1908 

O. C. Skinner is a prominent fac¬ 
ulty member at Berry School near 
Rome, Ga. He was appointed by 
President Duncan to represent Au¬ 
burn at the unveiling of a bust of 
Miss Martha Berry on the occasion of 
the 34th anniversary of that institu¬ 
tion. 

Ex-1908 

W. T. McClure, plant breeder, with 
the Morett Farm and Seed Co., West¬ 
minster, S. C., was a recent visitor to 
the Campus. 

1909 

Announcement is made in the 
Times Picayune of October 23, 1936, 
(New Orleans) of the appointment 
of Dr. Thomas Benton Sellers as a 
member of the Board of Governors 
of the American College of Surgeons. 

Ruben Johnson Stewart, graduate 
in agriculture, is successfully operat¬ 
ing a large farm at his ancestral 
home in Gray, Ga. He represents the 
fifth generation of his family to live 
on the plantation. For the past 25 
years he has been happily married 
to Miss Pansy Cheatham. At Au¬ 
burn Mr. Stewart was a member of 
the baseball and track teams. His 
fraternity is Kappa Sigma. 

1910 

Arthur Noble, who played varsity 
football and baseball at Auburn in 


1909, HO, and HI, now resides in 
Tallassee. He is an engineer in the 
Tallassee Mills. 

C. E. Mohns, electrical engineer, is 
now serving in that capacity with the 
General Electric Company, with head¬ 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. Address: 
901 Forrest Road N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

1911 

H. S. Dumas has been appointed 
General Manager of the Plant De¬ 
partment of the Southern Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company. Mr. Dumas entered 
the service of Southern Bell in 1911 
after graduating from Auburn in 
electrical engineering. 

1912 

Walker Anderson, honor graduate 
in electrical engineering has been 
with the sales division of General 
Electric Company since he laid aside 
his uniform after the World War. Mr. 
Anderson is married, has two sons 
and one daughter. Address: General 
Electric Co., Koppes Bldg., Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Otis G. Clements, managing direc¬ 
tor of the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes that he will be glad 
to see anybody from Auburn any 
time. Mr. Clements began his career 
in the hotel business immediately af¬ 
ter graduation when he was employed 
by the San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, 
Fla. He remained there until 1917, 
when he entered the Second Officer’s 
Training School, and won a com¬ 
mission as Lieutenant of Infantry. 
Later he was transferred to Avia¬ 
tion, commissioned a Pilot at San An¬ 
tonio, Tex., and sent to Langley 
Field, Va., as instructor. He there 
met Miss Anne Megginson to whom 
he was married in 1920. Mr. Clem¬ 
ents returned to the hotel business 
upon release from military service, 
and has remained in that field since. 
Has two sons, Otis Jr., and William 
Nelson, both enrolled at McDonogh 
School, Baltimore. 

In the September 19 issue of Elec¬ 
trical World there appeared a photo¬ 
graph and article telling of a signal 
honor which came recently to E. W. 
Dillard, of 81 Broad St., Boston, Mass., 
chief engineer for the New England 
Power Co. The article told of the pre¬ 
sentation to Mr. Dillard of a 20-year 
gold service button as emblematic of 
outstanding service to the company 
Mr. Dillard is a native of the City of 
Auburn, his boyhood days being spent 
in the old Dillard home on West Mag¬ 
nolia Avenue. 


Duncan Presents Panel 
Honoring Ramsay’s Aid 

V_ y 

President Duncan and a number of 
alumni met with Birmingham Kiwanis 
Club this fall to pay tribute to one of 
the outstanding mining engineers of 
the United States—Erskine Ramsay. 
Mr. Ramsay, past president of the 
Birmingham Club and past district 
governor of International Kiwanis, 
was the guest of honor that day by 
the Kiwanis Club at the Tutwiler 
Hotel. 

In 1925, Mr. Ramsay gave to the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute $100,- 
000 as part of the total cost of a new 
$250,000 building to be used for in¬ 
struction in engineering. This build¬ 
ing, into which pass seven hundred 
students daily, was named after the 
man whose donation made its construc¬ 
tion possible. 

During the luncheon Dr. Duncan 
presented a panel containing pictures 
of Erskine Ramsay Engineering Hall, 
and the following inscription: 

“Erskine Ramsay Engineering Hall, built 
in 1925 to provide adequate facilities for ef¬ 
ficient training of students in engineering at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, was made 
possible by a donation from Erskine Ramsay 
whose philanthrophy, here and elsewhere, has 
stamped him as Alabama’s greatest bene¬ 
factor in behalf of public education.’’ 


r \ 

New Trustee 

_ j 

Robert K. Greene, of Greensboro, 
is now a member of the Auburn 
Board of Trustees. He succeeds the 
late John A. Rogers and will fill this 
vacancy which extends until January 
1947. 

Mr. Greene is a 1911 graduate of 
Auburn. Since graduation he has en¬ 
gaged in farming, operating a big 
plantation near Greensboro. For 
two years he was active in federal 
resettlement, having served more 
than a year as director of rural re¬ 
habilitation for Alabama. Retiring 
from this he took over a special pro¬ 
ject near Greensboro. 

Mr. Greene is a member of the 
S. A. E. fraternity. 

1937 FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 

Sept. 24—Birmingham-Southern in Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Oct. 2—Tulane in New Orleans. 

Oct. 9—Open. 

Oct. 16—Miss. State in Birmingham. 

Oct. 23—Ga. Tech in Atlanta. 

Oct. 30—Rice in Houston. 

Nov. 6—Tennessee in Birmingham. 

Nov. 13—L. S. U. in Baton Rouge. 

Nov. 20—Georgia in Columbus. 

Nov. 27—Florida in Jacksonville. 
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1913 

D. L. Taylor is serving for the 
fifteenth year as principal of Clover- 
dale High School in Montgomery. 

1914 

R. L. A. Benson is assistant division 
manager of the Gulf Refining Co. at 
New Orleans. 

1915 

A welcome visitor on the campus 
on October 2 was D. H. McEachern, 
of Florence, S. C. Since graduation 
Mr. McEachern has gone far in engi¬ 
neering and business fields. He is 
president of the Carolina Gas and 
Oil Co., Inc., manager of a large 
hotel, and director of a bank at 
Florence, and in charge of a group 
of bottling plants with headquarters 
at Charleston, S. C. While here he 
visited with Prof. W. W. Hill of the 
school of engineering, one of his 
former instructors. The visit was 
Mr. McEachern's first since gradua¬ 
tion in 1915. 

1916 

George L. Washington is now with 
the Westinghouse Electrical Supply 
Co., with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Washington was an honor 
graduate in military science; served 
as First Lieutenant in the United 
States Army during the World War, 
and has worked with Westinghouse 
in Pittsburgh, Havana, Cuba, and At¬ 
lanta. He married Miss Henrietta 
Biles of Louisville, Ky. Address: 328 
West College Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

1918 

William Benjamin West, engineer¬ 
ing journalist of New York City, is 
one of the most successful writers 
among Auburn's alumni. 

In a recent issue of Engineering 
published in England, there appeared 
a 10-page article on the Huey P. Long 
Bridge across the Mississippi River. 
Previously this English publication 
has carried extensive discussions by 
Mr. West on the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road stream-lined locomotive. Recent¬ 
ly Mr. West has completed an excel¬ 
lent technical account of the Tri¬ 
borough Bridge at New York for the 
same publication. 

1919 

L. C. (Parson) LeBron, is now 
manager of the Bruns Powder Com¬ 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Dr. J. M. Pollard is a member of 
the chemistry faculty of Tulane Uni¬ 
versity. Dr. Pollard attended West¬ 
ern Reserve University after gradu¬ 
ation at Auburn. 


1920 

Henry F. DeBardeleben, II, is 
president of the Sipsey Barge & 
Towing Co., Inc. He married Miss 
Helen Courtright and has two child¬ 
ren, Helen and Henry F., III. Ad¬ 
dress: 1838 Jefferson Ave., New Or¬ 
leans, La. 

William J. Samford, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C., 
represented Auburn at the inaugura¬ 
tion of Joseph M. Corrigan, S. T. D., 
as rector of Catholic University, in 
that city on Nov. 18. 

Ex-1920 

J. F. Vaughan gives his address as 
302 G. Street, San Diego, Cal. He 
writes: “For the past 10 years I have 
been the accountant in the City 
Treasurer's Office of this city." 

1921 

James F. Maury, Jr., graduate in 
mechanical engineering, is in the real- 
estate business in Mobile. His firm 
is J. F. Maury & Co. 

1922 

The Rev. Franklin S. Moseley in 
December began his duties as director 
of the Wesley Foundation establish¬ 
ed this fall at Auburn in connection 
with the Methodist Church. Rev. 
Moseley’s father, the Rev. Franklin 
McLemore Moseley, graduated at Au¬ 
burn in 1892, and his two brothers, 
Robert Samuel Moseley and Henry 
David Moseley, took their degrees at 
Auburn in 1928 and 1931, respective¬ 
ly. 

1924 

A. J. Roberts is now with the 
Georgia Power Co. and resides in At¬ 
lanta, Ga. He married Miss Wilma 
Wright, '29. Has one son, John Arm¬ 
stead, aged 2. 

J. W. Basore, brother of Dr. C. A. 
Basore, is district superintendent of 
the Gulf Refining Company. He and 
R. L. A. Benson, '14, are in the same 
division with Mr. Benson in charge. 

1926 

Ray Washington Stain has been 
employed in the central office of the 
engineering department of Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City, since his 
graduation in mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. In 1929 he was married to Miss 
Agnes Ingram, also of the Class of 
1926. They have one child, Sarah 
Helen, who is almost six. 

L. W. Howie, honor graduate, is 
engaged in engineering work with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


f ^ 


Sam Barnes, Class 21 
In Business In Auburn 



Sam Barnes, '21, captain and 
spark plug of the famous Auburn 
baseball team of 1921, returned to 
Auburn in September to enter busi¬ 
ness. Barnes purchased the business 
of Hoyt Jolly and now vends haber¬ 
dashery at Jolly's old stand. 

Sam will be remembered as one 
of the greatest of the diamond stars 
in Auburn’s history. He was a second 
baseman deluxe and a fiery leader 
of the team that garnered the con¬ 
ference championship in his senior 
year. He was the key man in one of 
the finest infields that ever played 
college baseball in the South. Many 
of the men who were here in that 
year will recall that the University 
of Georgia team came down to 
Auburn late in that season with 16 
consecutive victories behind them, 
and the championship garlands all 
ready to be donned. They came down 
to Auburn and they left with four 
straight losses to what Mike Dona¬ 
hue once called the greatest baseball 
team that he ever coached. 

Barnes was a member of S. A. E., 
an honor man, chosen as a member 
of Spades in his Senior year, and 
along with his baseball found time 
to edit the Orange & Blue, college 
paper of that day. 

Upon leaving Auburn, Barnes play¬ 
ed professional baseball for a num¬ 
ber of years. He was with the Phil¬ 
adelphia Athletics, Detroit Tigers, 
and finally wound up his career as 
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W. L. Kinzer, who came to Auburn 
from Tuscumbia, is now with the 
Louisiana Light & Power Co., at 
Sterlington, La. Mr. Kinzer has seen 
service with Duquesne Light & Power 
Co., of Pittsburgh; with U. S. Engi¬ 
neers at New Orleans, and with 
Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., of Birming¬ 
ham, since graduation. 

William J. McKinney is now man¬ 
ager of the Atlanta district of the 
American Blower Corp. He will be 
remembered as the aggressive baske- 
teer who captained the 1926 basket¬ 
ball team. Mr. McKinney is married 
to the former Miss Elizabeth Boat- 
rite of Birmingham. Address: 716- 
101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. G. Spencer recently resigned 
from the State Highway Department 
to accept a position as resident engi¬ 
neer on the Webb Creek farm project 
at Cairo, Ga.—a part of the Resettle¬ 
ment Administration. Since gradua¬ 
tion Mr. Spencer had been with the 
Highway Department where he had 
made an outstanding reputation as 
a young engineer. 

Ex-1926 

Miss Cynthia Le Vonne Piel and 
George Wheeler, Jr., were married on 
December 21, 1935. Mr. Wheeler is 
a member of Phi Delta Theta frater¬ 
nity. For the past two years he has 
worked in Los Angeles, Cal. Ad¬ 
dress: 3350 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 

1927 

A. R. Fuller, E. E., is now connect¬ 
ed with the Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co. of Burlington, New Jersey. 
His sister, Miss A. R. Fuller, is teach¬ 
ing in Burlington. Miss Fuller is a 
graduate of Auburn in school of edu¬ 
cation. 

Ex. ’27 

Dr. Franklin Maury, Ex. ’27, has 
recently completed four years of 
study at Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
is now practicing medicine as an eye 
specialist in Washington, D. C. 

1928 

M. T. Gowder, who graduated in 
agriculture, is now" supervisor of soil 
management for the University of 
Tennessee Extension Service at Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn. 

George J. “Buck” Ellis, three let¬ 
ter man in sports at Auburn and 


a manager in the Cotton States 
League. 

Barnes retired from professional 
baseball several years ago to enter 
business in Jackson, Ala. He is mar¬ 
ried, has three sons, one of whom is 
named for Coach Mike Donahue. 


winner of the Porter Cup as the out¬ 
standing athlete, is now with the 
General Electric Company, with head¬ 
quarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

1929 

E. F. Pruitt gives his address as 
2016 Christine Ave., Anniston, Ala., 
where he is connected with the Soil 
Conservation Service. Since gradua¬ 
tion he has published a “Study of 
Pink Boll Worm.” He married Miss 
Elizabeth Pollard of Newbern, Ala. 
They have two children: E. F. Pruitt, 
Jr., and Mary Elizabeth Pruitt. 

Roy Sellers after doing graduate 
work at Auburn served as agricul¬ 
tural development agent with the 
Southern Railway. He was then vo¬ 
cational agricultural instructor in 
Virginia and at present is doing grad¬ 
uate work in Agricultural Economics 
at Cornell University. He married 
Miss Mildred Tompkins. 

Robley J. Simpson is attorney in 
the legal department of the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans. He came 
to Auburn during the year 1928-29 
but received his degree from Vander¬ 
bilt in 1933. 

L. A. Weissinger gives his address 
as 2008 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans. 
Entering Auburn with the class of 

1930, Mr. Weissinger left in January 
1929. He received his B. S. degree 
from the University of Wyoming in 

1931. Since graduation he has work¬ 
ed in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at Auburn and is now with 
the Federal Land Bank. 

Frank L. Laseter has for the past 
four years been manager of the heat¬ 
ing and engineering dept, of the At¬ 
lanta Gas Light Co. 

J. W. Pruett, electrical engineering, 
is with The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 938 Hurt Bldg., At¬ 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Pruett is married, 
has two sons, Jefferson W. Jr., and 
James William. Mr. Pruett is an 
honor graduate of Auburn; member 
of Phi Kappa Phi, and Alpha Phi 
Epsilon. 

J. D. Caldwell is sanitary engineer 
with the Rutherford County Health 
Unit, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Mr. Cald¬ 
well, graduate in civil engineering, 
has held this position for the past 
three years. 

Charles A. Burnett is now serving 
as assistant civil engineer on the Nor¬ 
ris Dam. Mr. Burnett is married, and 
resides at Norris, Tenn. 

Ludlow Hallman, formerly chief 
engineer for Radio Station WSFA in 
Montgomery, is now assistant radio 
engineer in the Aircraft Radio Lab¬ 
oratory, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


YOUR 

FUTURE 

depends on selecting a 
business which combines 
financial rewards with 
unlimited opportunities. 

Both are assured to the 
college graduate whose 
ability and earning power 
measure up to the stand¬ 
ard required for success¬ 
ful life unde rwriting 
today. 

College men selected 
by The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company can 
start their careers on a 
fixed compensation hasis 
or on a commission basis 
if they prefer. 

Send for the booklet: 
“Insurance Careers for 
College Graduates.” 

National Collegiate 
Personnel Bureau 

THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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1930 

Lieut. Marshall Hurt, Jr., of Tuske- 
gee, has been promoted to the posi¬ 
tion of drawing instructor at the 
United States Military Academy. 

Lieut. Hurt is a graduate of Tus- 
kegee High School and of the Military 
Academy. He has been stationed at 
Schofield Barracks in Hawaii for the 
past several years. 

John R. Carreker is agricultural 
engineer with the Soil Conservation 
Service. He was for a time with 
Westinghouse as a rural electrifica¬ 
tion trainee. While at Auburn Car¬ 
reker made an outstanding record. 
He married Miss Helen Garrett, then 
an Auburn student. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carreker may be reached at 725 
Quintard Ave., Anniston, Ala. 

1931 

William A. Hamilton is an inspec¬ 
tor with the U. S. Army Engineers 
in the 2nd New Orleans District. He 
married Miss Lucille A. Hopkins of 
New Orleans and Havana, Cuba. He 
may be addressed at New Orleans, 
care of U. S. Engineers. 

Thomas G. Amason has been with 
the Soil Conservation Service since 
January 1935. He is located in the 
Troy division. 

The marriage of Miss Eleanor Hol¬ 
land, of Luverne, formerly of Green¬ 
ville, and Mr. Rex E. Sikes, of Deca¬ 
tur, was performed on Sunday, Feb¬ 
ruary 23, in Luverne. 

The bride attended Montevallo Col¬ 
lege. The groom was active in cam¬ 
pus affairs, having belonged to 
Spades, Omicron Delta Kappa, Blue 
Key, Scabbard and Blade, Social 
Committee, and Inter-Fraternity 
Council, in which he represented Pi 
Kappa Phi social fraternity. He was 
also business manager of the 1931 
Glomerata. The couple will make 
their home in Decatur, where Mr. 
Sikes is affiliated with TVA. 

Miss Mildred Moore, recently suc¬ 
ceeded Miss Eulene Hawkins as di¬ 
rector of the Lee County Welfare 
Department in Opelika. Miss Moore, 
received her B. S. degree in 1931 
and her M. S. in 1932. Since gradu¬ 
ation she has taken special courses 
in social work at the University of 
Alabama and at Tulane University. 

William A. Hamilton is now an in¬ 
spector with the Second New Orleans 
District of U. S. Army Engineers. 
He was for one and a half years on 
soil work in the field, and is now in 
the Soils Laboratory. 

W. C. Sugg is selling druggist en¬ 
gaged in Sales Promotion to Doctors 
with the Upjohn Company, with head- 


William S. Cox ’83 

--' 

Dr. William Stakely Cox has been 
named president of Cox College, 
College Park, Ga. 

Dr. Cox has been closely identi¬ 
fied with the institution since its 
reopening several years ago, but 
more in an advisory capacity than as 
an executive. With this election, Dr. 
Cox becomes the administrative and 
executive head of the college. 

The widely known educator is a 
brother of the late Dr. Charles C. 
Cox, who served as president until 
his death in 1895. After his brother’s 
death, Dr. Cox assumed the presi¬ 
dency and retained this post until 
1924. Previously he had served as 
business manager of the school, hav¬ 
ing taken a leading role in admini¬ 
stration of the school since 1887. 

Dr. Cox was educated at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, graduating here 
in 1883, and later taking the Bache¬ 
lor of Architecture degree at Cor¬ 
nell in 1886. The board of trustees 
announced that the newly appointed 
acting president has deeded the 
school a large farm in Bullock Coun¬ 
ty, Alabama, and extensive equip¬ 
ment with a view to developing the 
college as an institute of higher edu¬ 
cation for women and as a monument 
to his family. 


quarters at 26-15th St. N. E., At¬ 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Sugg married Miss 
Dabney Hare, daughter of Dean C. 
L. Hare of Auburn. Has one son, 
W. C. Jr., born April 27, 1935. 

1932 -:- 

George R. Carter is with the Soil 
Conservation Service in the capacity 
as Engineering Aide. He is located 
at Dadeville, Ala. 

The marriage of Miss Mary Helen 
Helmes and Mr. 0. V. Hill was sol¬ 
emnized December 22 in Talladega. 

Mr. Hill is now the County Agent 
of Talladega County. 

Ex-1932 

The wedding of Miss Mary Rut¬ 
ledge Kendrick and Robert Marion 
Brackin was solemnized at noon 
March 17 in Greensville. 

The bride graduated at Hunting¬ 
don College. 

Mr. Brackin is a native of Mobile 
where he attended high school, later 
coming to Auburn, and then to Phil¬ 
lips Engineering school of New York. 
He is a member of the S. A. E. fra¬ 
ternity. 


1933 -:- 

Roger Knapp since leaving Auburn 
has attended the medical school of 
Tulane. Address: 5726 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans. 

1934 

Hester Sherfey is supervisor of 
architectural iron work for the WPA. 
Address: 4481 Franklin Ave., New 
Orleans. 

Miss Mildred Council and Mr. Col¬ 
lins Cameron of Auburn were mar¬ 
ried on February 28th. Mr. Hugh 
Cameron, Auburn ’33, and brother of 
the groom, was best man. The couple 
will make their home in Fairhope 
where Mr. Cameron is a member of 
the high school faculty. 

Miss Lucyle Black of Montevallo 
was married to Mr. A. A. Taylor of 
Clanton on March 29. Mr. Taylor is 
a member of T.U.O. fraternity. 

Miss Sarah Rogers, of Speigner, 
and James Peacock, Columbus, Ga., 
were married on Feb. 29 at the home 
of Miss Rogers. Mr. Peacock while 
at Auburn was a member of SAE fra¬ 
ternity. He is now affiliated with the 
Georgia Power Co. in Columbus. 

P. E. Duke is now with the 
Georgia Power Co., of Toccoa, Ga. 
He married Miss Mary Allen Scar¬ 
borough. 

Prof. Claude S. Pritchett, member 
of the faculty at the New York In¬ 
stitute for Dietetics, returned to Au¬ 
burn on vacation recently. Mr. 
Pritchett specialized in dietetics here, 
and upon graduation, went to Grass¬ 
lands Hospital in Valhalla, New York. 
His advancement in his field has 
been rapid. While in Auburn, he was 
the guest of Mrs. B. B. Ross. 

Ex. ’34 

Lewis H. Maury, Ex. ’34, holds a 
position with Radcliffe Sand & Gravel 
Co. 

Ex-1935 

Miss Lou Alice Hamilton and Mr. 
Ben Welch were married Nov. 28 
at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Eula Hamilton of Luverne. 

Mr. Welch attended A. P. I. Mr. 
and Mrs. Welch will make their home 
in Montgomery, where Mr. Welch is 
associated with one of the large bus¬ 
iness firms. 

1935 

The engagement and approaching 
marriage of Miss Katherine Stowers, 
of Snowden, and John A. Garrett, of 
Montgomery and Bay Minette, has 
been announced. Both are former 
Auburn students. Miss Stowers at¬ 
tended Auburn during the first se¬ 
mester of the current session and 
during the 1934-35 session, being a 
member of Kappa Delta Sorority. 
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1935 

W. H. “Boots” Chambless, since 
graduation, has been assistant foot¬ 
ball coach. Commenting on his foot¬ 
ball career recently Stuart X. Steph¬ 
enson of The Advertiser said that he 
is “one of the three or four greatest 
modern guards to play football in 
Alabama, has won his spurs as a var¬ 
sity coach. Judging by his results I 
am inclined to believe that Boots 
could make a respectable guard out 
of a milk cow. 

“Coach Chambless was not a flash¬ 
ing, me-me type of football player. 
But he pulled out of the line and 
crucified his opposing end for three 
seasons. He was always at the bot¬ 
tom of the heap on defense. He was 
one all-American player who gave 
everything he had for his team. Boots 
is like that now as he goes about his 
job of developing guards. 

“Boots squares off against the big 
fellows. He gives them the signal 
to charge, and few of them can 
budge him. He points out their mis¬ 
takes by doing the charging himself. 
His value comes in his ability to prove 
in practice what he tells the boys in 
theory. 

“Frank Gantt was once a center of 
great promise. Boots Chambless saw 
his possibilities as a guard. Gantt 
was a regular guard last year, and 
he can easily be ranked with Cham¬ 
bless, B’Ho Kirkland and Charlie 
Marr as the No. 4 performers in 
this position to come under my ob¬ 
servation of eight years with the Tide 
and Tigers. 

“Chambless has made the coaching 
grade without the blare of trumpets 

-even as he gave unselfishly and 

consistently in making the 1932 Au¬ 
burn team one of the finest ever to 
wear the Orange and Blue.” 

1935 

C. B. Cooper, graduate of the 
school of chemistry, is now with the 
Eagle Phenix Mills of Columbus, Ga. 

Miss Isabel Wheelis of Phenix City 
and Lauren P. Woods, class of 1935, 
were married in September at the 
Little Church Around the Corner in 
New York City. 

For the first year after graduation 
Mr. Wood was with the General Elec¬ 
tric Company at Schenectady. He 
then transferred to the Curtis Air¬ 
craft Corporation at Buffalo where he 
is in charge of electric welding. The 
couple will live in Kenmore, N. Y. 

C. B. Cooper, 1935 graduate in 
chemical engineering has been em¬ 
ployed by the Goodrich Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Company, of Akron, Ohio, and 



Seymour Hall, Fairfield druggist, 
is president of the Jefferson County 
Auburn Alumni Association. He suc¬ 
ceeds Hub Hahn, Birmingham realtor. 

John Davis, architect; Hayden 
Brooks, building materials dealer, 
and J. L. Liles, county farm agent, 
are vice-presidents from Birmingham. 
Henry Sweet, deputy county treas¬ 
urer, was named vice-president for 
the Bessemer cut-off. Ralph Webb, 
insurance agent, was made secretary, 
and Lawrence Whitten, architectural 
engineer, treasurer. 

The Birmingham Alumni cooperat¬ 
ed with the Chamber of Commerce 
in boosting the Auburn-L. S. U. game 
on Nov. 14 to probably an all-time 
attendance record for an Auburn 
team. Twenty-five thousand people 
saw the game. 


will report for duty on December 1. 
His appointment was announced by 
Bert S. Taylor, personnel representa¬ 
tive of the company who was on the 
campus last week. Mr. Taylor said 
that he would probably employ a 
number of the 1937 graduates after 
their graduation in June. 

Parker Preston Powell, Jr., has 
been appointed to a position in the 


research laboratories of the Imperial 
Oil and Refining Company of Okmul¬ 
gee, Okla. 

Mr. Powell is a 1935 graduate in 
chemical engineering. He received 
his M. S. degree in 1936 and for the 
last few months has been doing addi¬ 
tional graduate work and instruction 
in chemistry. 

Miss Mildred Cottier is now as¬ 
sistant dietician at King’s Park, New 
York State Hospital. Upon leaving 
Auburn Miss Cottier went into train¬ 
ing at Grasslands Hospital, where she 
completed her work in July, 1936. 

1936 

Miss Leita Handley, graduate in 
school of education, is serving as ad¬ 
viser to the Future Homemakers As¬ 
sociation at Moulton High School 
where she is this year teaching voca¬ 
tional home economics. Members of 
the FHA club recently won a $50 
prize for an exhibit at the North 
Alabama State Fair. 

Mrs. C. L. Majors has accepted a 
position in Pelachee, Ky., as dietetian 
in the Mountain school there. This 
school is solely for mountain boys 
and girls and is located in the moun¬ 
tains 15 miles from any railroad. 
The students are taken from the un¬ 
derprivileged of the State and while 
in school must abide under very 
strict discipline. 


Auburn Grad Named Master Farmer 



Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Riser, Alpine, Talladega County, were named “Master 
Farmers” by the Alabama Extension Service, Auburn, and The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham. Mr. Riser studied agriculture at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, graduating in 1920. 

They own and operate a 1,275-acre farm. The cash income is derived from 
peaches, milk and butter, chickens and turkeys, cattle, hogs, sheep, goats, 
wood, hay, timber, cotton, honey, corn and syrup. From this it will be ob¬ 
served that they followed a diversified farm program. 

In addition to looking after the home and making it very attractive, Mrs. 
Riser assists in caring for the chickens, turkeys, dairy products, and the or¬ 
chard. Large quantities of meats, vegetables, and fruits are canned during 
the spring and summer months for winter use. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Riser are fond of sports and recreation. They love dogs. 
Both are fond of hunting. “Riser’s Mill” has long been a favorite spot for 
barbecues, picnics, and community gatherings. 

Mr. Riser is a member of the Farm Bureau, and is president of the County 
Crimson Clover Club, while Mrs. Riser is a member of the Home Demonstra¬ 
tion Club. 
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y/ Dr. Snort” Goes To Tulane Game 

Hodge > Shine Boy > Given Trip By Auburn Students 

By Wallace Owen 


T HE football players sponsored the 
raising of funds to send Shine 
Boy Hodge Drake, alias “Dr. Snort”, 
who has shined Auburn students’ shoes 
for more than two decades, to the Au- 
burn-Tulane game in New Orleans. 

Hodge probably knows more Auburn 
alumni than any other of his race 
here. Born in Auburn in 1901 and 
lived here ever since, he has had 
various jobs that have thrown him in 
close contact with the students. He 
has worked at several fraternity 
houses, and according to Hodge, “I 
wuz a pledge at such and such fra¬ 
ternity, and wuz gonna go through, 
but I was Black Balled.” 

Monday before the game on Satur¬ 
day, Walter Gilbert gave Hodge a 
cigar box with instructions not to open 
it until Friday afternoon, at which 
time he was to purchase a railroad 
ticket and such other things that he 
would need for the trip. When the box 
was opened Friday, Hodge found that 
the students and various others had 
donated $25.65. 

After buying his railroad ticket, he 
dressed up in his Sunday-go-to-meet¬ 
ing clothes, and with his other pur¬ 
chases which consisted of a new hat, 
a pair of spats, a walking cane, and 
a pint of “Seagram’s Seben”, the last 
of which he had already assimilated 
when seen by this writer, he was 
ready to get off in grand style. 

Said Hodge standing in front of the 
drug store where a crowd had gather¬ 
ed to see him off, “When I gets to 
Noo Orleans, I’se gonna show dem Noo 
Orleans niggers how a Auburn nigger 
rates. I’se gonna get the best seat in 
de stadium”. 

“And another thing,” he continued, 
“when I gets off de train in Noo Or¬ 
leans, I’se gonna give dem niggers de 
Noo Orleans Strut.” 

Requesting him to give us a demon¬ 
stration of it before he left, he did so 
obligingly. Throwing his cork-leg for¬ 
ward and with his hat cocked to one 
side, cane in hand, puffing strongly 
at his cigar, he strutted cockily down 
the street to the railway station. 

Hodge sat in the sidelines with the 
Auburn players which afforded him 
a good view of the game. According 
to the players, Hodge shouted louder 
than any four people they had ever 
heard when Auburn got down to Tu- 
lane’s three yard line. 


“Dey ain’t but one reason Auburn 
didn’t beat Tulane,” he said when he 
returned Sunday morning bleary-eyed 
and still slightly inebriated, “dey just 
had three more men on their side than 
we did. I’se talking about de ’ficials.” 

Later in the season Hodge was given 
a similar trip to the L. S. U. game in 
Birmingham. 


Magneto Optic Method 
Is Objectively Confirmed 
By Research At Auburn 

A full report of research by Dr. 
Gordon Hughes, of the physics de¬ 
partment, which objectively confirms 
the validity of the Magneto-Optic 
method of chemical analysis develop¬ 
ed here in recent years, was publish¬ 
ed in the October issue of the Jour¬ 
nal of the American Chemical So¬ 
ciety. 

The highly sensitive method, de¬ 
veloped here some seven years ago by 
Dr. Fred Allison and his associates, 
was used by him to discover the last 
two missing elements, numbers 85 
and 87. Subsequent application of 
the method—which will detect the 
presence of a chemical dissolved in 
water 1 billion times its own weight 
—proved the method to be the most 
highly sensitive technique yet de¬ 
veloped for both quantitative and 
qualitive determinations. 

In order to entirely remove the 
possibility of the “human element” in 
the operation of the method, Dr. 
Hughes substituted for the human 
eye a specially adapted, automatic 
camera to record the results. The 
effects which chemical compounds 
exert on a beam of polarized light in 
the apparatus were registered on 
photographic plates. More than 2,300 
photographs were taken and measur¬ 
ed by the microphotometer. These 
results, which confirm numerous 
previous applications of the method, 
were contained in Dr. Hughes’ report, 
“Photography of Minima in the 
Magneto-Optic Apparatus.” 

Dr. Hughes was the first scientist 
to succeed in developing a photo¬ 
graphic technique adapted to record¬ 
ing the effects of the magneto-op¬ 
tic apparatus, and his results afford 
new and convincing support of the 
validity of the method. 



Feb. and Fall, 1892 —Dr. Geo. Pet¬ 
rie (Johns Hopkins). Dr. Petrie is 
now dean of the graduate school and 
head of the history department of 
Auburn. His record—won 2, lost 2. 

Feb., 1893 —Daniels (North Caro¬ 
lina) was employed as coach but was 
replaced in this position by D. M. Bal- 
leit (Princeton) was chosen as coach 
for Feb., 1893. Daniels remained as 
a player. Balleit’s record—won 1, 
lost 0. 

Fall, 1893 —G. R. Harvey (Cor¬ 
nell). Won 2, tied 2. 

Fall, 1894 —F. M. Hall (Prince¬ 
ton). Won 1, lost 3. 

Fall, 1895, through Fall, 1899— J. 
W. Heisman (University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania)—Won 12, lost 5, tied 1. 

Fall, 1900 and ’01 —Billy Watkins 
(Princeton). Won 6, lost 2, tied 1. 

Fall, 1902 —R. S. Kent. Won 2, 
lost 2, tied 1. 

Fall, 1902 —M. Harvey (Auburn). 
Won 0, lost 2, tied 0. 

Fall, 1903 —W. P. Bates (Dart¬ 
mouth).—Held record for making 
longest drop kick ever made in a 
game. Won 4, lost 3. 

Fall, 1904, through Fall, ’22— 
Mike Donahue (Yale). Won 98, lost 
36, tied 6. 

Fall, 1923 and ’24 —John E. Pitts 
(Auburn). Won 7, lost 7, tied 4. 

Fall, 1925, ’26 and through third 
game of ’27 season —Dave Morey 
(Dartmouth).—Morey resigned on 
eve of third game of ’27 season. Won 

10, lost 10, tied 1. 

Fall, 1927, after Morey’s resigna¬ 
tion —John E. Pitts (Auburn). Won 
0, lost 4, tied 2. 

Fall, 1928 and through fifth game 

of ’29 season —George Bohler (Uni¬ 
versity of Washington). Won 3, lost 

11, tied 0. 

Fall, 1929 after Bohler’s resigna¬ 
tion —John Floyd (Vanderbilt). Won 
0, lost 4. 

Fall, 1930 through 1933 season— 

Chet Wynne (Notre Dame). Won 22, 
lost 15, tied 2. 

Fall, 1934 —Jack Meagher (Notre 
Dame). Won 2, lost 8. 

Fall, 1935 —Jack Meagher (Notre 
Dame). Won 8, lost 2. 

Fall, 1936 —Jack Meagher (Notre 
Dame). Won 7, lost 2, tied 1. (Vil- 
lanova game to be played Jan. 1, 
1937, in Havana, Cuba.) 

Of the 326 games played by Au¬ 
burn, 187 were won, 118 were lost, 
and 21 resulted in tie scores. 
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Coach Meagher 

Interesting Facts About Auburn’s 
Head Coach 

Jack Meagher, head coach and ath¬ 
letic director. Born in Chicago. Grad¬ 
uated at Elgin, Ill. High School in 
1915. Attended Notre Dame in 1915- 
16-17. Was regular end on Notre 
Dame football team for two years. 
Left Notre Dame to enter World War 
as a private in the Marine Corps. 
Was discharged from Marine Corps in 
1921 with rank of Captain. Began 
coaching at St. Edwards University, 
Austin, Texas, in 1921. Coached at 
St. Edwards until 1929. While at St. 
Edwards, completed the necessary 
work to receive a degree. Successful 
coaching career at St. Edwards won 
him promotion to head football coach 
at Rice Institute. Resigned at Rice 
in 1934 to assume present position 
as Auburn’s head football master and 
athletic director. Has a 14-year 
coaching mark of 104 victories 
against 55 defeats. Is a member of 
the Rotary club. Is married and has 
six children, five boys and one girl. 
His 1935 Auburn team was brilliant¬ 
ly coached and was one of the best 
in America. 

Coach Meagher is soft-spoken and 
very modest. His teams are noted for 
their neatness, aggressiveness, and 
enthusiasm. Never raises his voice 
on field. Will never alibi for a de¬ 
feat received by his team and al¬ 
ways will take the blame for a loss 
instead of letting it be put on the 
shoulder of one of his players, who re¬ 
spect him as a peerless leader and 
coach. Is not a highstrung coach and 
his players take each game as they 
appear on the schedule. 


West Ala. Association 

The West Alabama Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation is the most recent to report 
active work to the Alumni Office. 
This association was organized June 
26 at a banquet in Jasper, which 
was attended by 40 odd grads, with 
Coach Meagher as the principal 
speaker. It comprises the counties 
of Fayette, Lamar, Marion, Walker 
and Winston, and in each of these 
units there is a member responsible 
for local activity, particularly the 
solicitation of dues. 

The most recent meeting of the 
Association took place on November 
10, when J. L. Liles of Birmingham 
was the principal speaker. Mr. Liles 
spoke principally about the effects 
of present educational policies on 


Auburn and other schools in the 
State. Thirty-two members were 
present at this meeting. 

The officers are as follows: Presi¬ 
dent, Karl Hare, Jasper, druggist; 
vice-presidents, C. E. Edge, county 
agent, Lamar; Ross Ford, superin¬ 
tendent of education, Marion; J. C. 
Ford, county agent, Fayette; H. L. 
Eubanks, county agent, Winston; 
James Pierce, Chevrolet dealer, Win¬ 
field; secretary-treasurer, B. W. Ap¬ 
pleton, county agent, Jasper. 

The West Alabama Association is 
not only contacting all Auburn 
Alumni in this area but is including 
in its program work with other en¬ 
thusiastic Auburn supporters. Secre¬ 
tary Appleton reports an enthusiastic 
group. Payment of dues is the acid 
test, and that test has been met. 


Tigers on West Coast 

(Continued from Page 7) 

Marine Corps in San Francisco. “I 
want to say that in all my experience 
with the football world I never saw 
a finer bunch of sportsmen assembl¬ 
ed together than those Auburn boys 
you put on the field. I particularly 
noticed the fact that when an op¬ 
ponent had been taken out of the 
play, that your men gave him a hand 
to get on his feet. The spirit dis¬ 
played was the subject of much fav¬ 
orable comment on both sides of the 
field.” 

The trip was of value to those in 
the party and helped to spread the 
name of Auburn. Alumni on the 


coast appreciated the renewal of con¬ 
tacts with the institution and were 
enthusiastic over the favorable pub¬ 
licity which it received. New friends 
were made for the institution, and the 
name Auburn stands high in a section 
where it was not known so well a 
few months ago. 


Clifford West Stewart ’98 

(Continued from Page 10) 

life when a student, as well as all 
College activities. And was a mem¬ 
ber of the Tiger baseball team. 

Since his removal to Opelika Mr. 
Stewart had been prominent in civic 
activities. He was a charter member 
of the Opelika Kiwanis club and was 
an active and regular attendant for 
more than a dozen years. 

In ill health about a year, Mr. 
Stewart underwent an operation sev¬ 
eral months ago and was believed 
well on the road to recovery when he 
was stricken again ten days ago. Dia¬ 
betes was given as the cause. 


Havana 

(Continued from Page 4) 

their own cars, play golf and tennis, 
and are quite up-tto-the-minute in 
their dress. 

The city is replete with strange 
contrasts. The older homes often have 
automobiles parked inside the front 
door. Cuban drug stores carry only 
drugs and must close at 6 o’clock, 
but in each locality one store is de¬ 
signated to remain open after 6 o’- 
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clock and on Sundays to cope with 
emergencies. The curfew cannon is 
still fired every night at nine o’clock. 
Street numbers are a puzzle. The 
houses have been numbered several 
times in different eras and apparent¬ 
ly without any definite sequence, so 
that one often finds a house with a 
group of numbers on it. 

All in all, with its romantic past, 
its colorful scenery, its over-suffici¬ 
ency of good food, and its multitude 
of amusements, Havana is the ideal 
spot to spend a Christmas vacation. 


Heisman 

Continued from Page 8) 

men instead of four big ones. And 
instead of having his fullback butt 
his head against a juggernaut, he had 
him wait till the juggernaut moved 
out of the way. 

* * * 

H EIS, MORE THAN any other 
coach, disregarded the names 
and customary functions of positions. 
I referred to the guard whom he 
used at Clemson to swing into an 
end run. The man utilized was For¬ 
syth, one of three brothers. He was 
no guard; he played somewhere else 
on defense, and only took his place 
next to the center till the ball was 
snapped. Heis called the man his 
“interferer,” and he led the pack 
on every play. 

When he came to Georgia Tech in 
1904, he carried this disregard of 
title even further, as a lot of old- 
time athletes here will remember. For 
instance, Bob Gregg, now president of 
the Atlantic Steel Company (this was 
written in ’29 remember; Mr. Gregg 
now is vice-president of U. S. Steel), 
is listed in Tech records as a guard. 
Well, Bob was no more of a guard 
than I am, though he was the main 
cog in the driving gear. He was an 
interferer on all offensive plays, and 
was an end on defense, as I recollect 
it. Heis called him a guard only be¬ 
cause newspaper men had to fill in 
a lineup. 

There was also on those Tech teams 
a great player named Brown and 
called Lobster, or Lob, because when 
in action his face became the color 
of a Harvard jersey. One of the 
finest punters of his time, a demonia¬ 
cal tackier and a player of great wit 
and spirit, Brown is variously listed 
in the records as a guard, tackle, end 
and fullback. I don’t believe he 
ever knew what position he played. 
He had a specified and precise duty 
to perform in every formation on at¬ 
tack, and he backed up the line on 


defense. As to his position, I can 
only say he was not the snapper- 
back. 

❖ * 

Don’t let them tell you differently. 
Heis was one of the creative geniuses 
of football, and many a coach in the 
east or west has made a reputation 
by adopting, usually without acknow¬ 
ledgment, the tactics of the old 
master. 


Math Not Dry 
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R. D. Carmichael, a former professor 
at Indiana University, and now dean 
of the graduate school, University of 
Illinois. 

“For years I have been interested 
in the history of mathematics and 
was glad to have the opportunity to 
continue my work in this field. 
Everyone knows that in 1492 Co¬ 
lumbus thought the earth was round 
and many people thought him crazy 
but few seem to know that people 
over 1,700 years previous to this time 
considered the earth a sphere. 

“In fact, Eratosthenes in 230 B. C. 
estimated the diameter of the earth 
to be 7,850 miles which is only 50 
miles less than the polar diameter as 
it is given today. He also made cal¬ 
culations of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, the distance of the sun, and 
the distance of the moon from the 
earth with surprising accuracy con¬ 
sidering the instruments used. 

“Many people know Plato as a phi¬ 
losopher but few know that he laid 
the ‘mud sills’ for geometry as we 
know it today.” 

* * * 

“The best sellers of today are com¬ 
mon knowledge but few of us realize 
that with the exception of the Bible, 
Euclid’s geometry is the best seller 
of all times. More than 1,000 edi¬ 
tions of this book have appeared in 
print since 1482 and his work in 
manuscript form was read more than 
1,800 years before that time. 

“My stay at the University of Indi¬ 
ana ended with the Spring semester. 
Being interested in statistics I went 
to the University of Wisconsin for a 
Summer course under Prof. P. G. 
Fox. The university is at Madison. 
The city is surrounded by three 
beautiful lakes—Mendota, Monona 
and Wingra. The university is on the 
shore of Mendota. Several dormi¬ 
tories and fraternity houses are also 
on the shore of this lake. 

“The university tent colony is very 
interesting and unique. The universi¬ 
ty furnishes for a very small fee free 


camping space for Summer school 
students wishing to enjoy tent life. 

“A life guard at the beach and an 
electrically lighted study hall are al¬ 
so furnished by the university. Dur¬ 
ing last summer all of the space— 
about 65 families—was reserved sev¬ 
eral weeks before school opened. We 
were unable to have the experience of 
camp life for this reason. 

“The lectures and tours conducted 
by the university during the Sum¬ 
mer are excellent. The region is 
especially rich in historic Indian land¬ 
marks. The Wennebagoes were effigy 
mound builders and left many of 
their mounds around the shores of the 
lakes. We saw mounds in the shape 
of a panther, bear, snake, “thunder 
bird” and many other interesting 
figures. 

“As part of my statistics work I 
did some research in war statistics. 
I found it most fascinating. The 
state historical library and the gen¬ 
eral library were both excellent for 
the purpose. 

“The World War was the most de¬ 
structive war of all time in terms of 
both lives and property, but it is in¬ 
teresting to note that when the num¬ 
ber of men engaged is considered it 
was not more dangerous than previous 
wars. I made a study of 54 major 
battles in the history of the United 
States. In the battle of New Or¬ 
leans there were 60 battle deaths a 
thousand; the battle of Atlanta re¬ 
gistered 45 deaths a thousand troops 
engaged; Gettysburg followed with 
23 deaths a thousand. In the World 
War the Somme offensive gave 59.6 
a thousand, Aisne-Marne, 25.8; 
Meuse-Argonne, 21.9. 

“My study is only a beginning, but 
it seems to indicate that the chances 
of escaping death in modern warfare 
are as good as or better than in war¬ 
fare of the past. As the range of 
weapons increases the distance be¬ 
tween the lines increases. This in¬ 
creases the area over which the fire 
must be scattered. Methods of de¬ 
fense seem to keep pace with methods 
of destruction. 

“Another great factor in saving 
lives in the World War consisted of 
advances made in the medical 
sciences. In all wars previous to the 
World War (where records are avail¬ 
able) the deaths from disease had al¬ 
ways exceeded the battle deaths. 

“My sabbatical year was of course 
an inspiration, but it seems good to 
be back at Birmingham-Southern 
College and to be back in the South, 
where no one says he just loves to 
hear Southern people talk.” 
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